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so En SMemoriam. 
BARRY SULLIVAN. 


By JOHN COLEMAN. 









A +O BARRY SULLIVAN has passed from us at last, yet I see 
cal him “in my mind’s eye” as clearly as when I first saw 
him long years ago: he then a rising tragedian, I a raw 
lad in my teens. Here is the picture. A tall, slender, 
well-built man of thirty. A face typically Irish, deeply 
furrowed with small-pox ; furrowed, too, with a pistob 
shot, which he had received in a stage struggle at Edinboro’ years- 
before. Strongly marked and expressive features ; indeed, had it not 
been for that unfortunate small-pox he would have been remarkably 
handsome. Firm set jaws, a set of teeth of dazzling whiteness, dark 
hair, dark beard, huge bushy black eyebrows, and fine piercing 
splendid eyes of Irish blue. 

Such was the Barry Sullivan of my youth. 

We first met in Glasgow, where John Henry Anderson—the Wizard 
of the North—had built upon the Green, within a stone’s throw of 
the Sant Market immortalised by Bailie Nicol Jarvie, a beautiful 
temple of Thespis, called “ The City Theatre,” for the purpose of 
opposing the eccentric Alexander, who had for many years monopo- 
lised the drama in St. Mungo’s city. At the period to which I refer 
there was in this vicinity an eruption of theatres, licensed and un- 
licensed—theatres to suit every taste and every pocket. At the very 
corner of the Green stood the Adelphi, a very fine theatre, built 
for David Prince Miller, the famous showman, whom Alexander had! 
made a martyr by consigning him to the Tolbooth for having acted: 
without a license. Exactly opposite the Adelphi stood Mumford’s. 
“Baubee Show,” where a very excellent company of comedians 
were wont to give three performances a night of Hamlet, Othello, or 
Romeo for three half-pence! I have often heard Robert Buchanan, 
the poet, and Moyr Smith, the artist, state that in their juvenalia 
they were frequent patrons of Mumford and Co., and fervent 
admirers of the tragedian of the company. 
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This gentleman particularly distinguished himself in his “ back 
falls,” and his death scenes were enthusiastically encored, 

When the curtain fell upon Hamlet, Othello, or Romeo, it was 
invariably taken up again amidst vociferous shouts of “ Up with the 
Hippin ! Dee again Geordie! Dee again laddie and mair power til 
ye ha 

Anderson had been himself an actor—an ambitious and dis- 
appointed one—and he could no more keep out of the theatre than a 
thirsty cat can keep her whiskers out of a bowl of cream. He had 
no sooner made a small fortune by conjuring than he lost it by 
management. Prior to the present experiment, he had been manager 
of the Theatres Royal, Liverpool and Manchester, with the usual result. 
Upon this occasion, determined to carry everything before him, he 
engaged a double company in every department. There was an opera 
company, headed by our great singer, Sims Reeves, and a dramatic 
company, headed by the rival tragedians, Mr. James Bennett and Mr. 
Barry Sullivan, and the then young and majestic Laura Addison, 
and Mrs. Ada Dyas. Anderson had engaged two ladies and 
two gentlemen for every line of business with the intention 
of having his pick of the best, retaining the successful and 
dismissing the unsuccessful candidates for public favour. 
As nearly every member of the company had taken long and 
expensive journeys from England, much discontent ensued, 
and the theatre was a perfect hotbed of strife. The disaffection was 
increased by the unprecedented occurrence that nearly every member 
of the dramatic company was coerced into going on the stage for the 
chorus in the various operas. The opera season lasted for a month, 
during the greater portion of which Sullivan, Bennett, and 
Miss Laura Addison were condemned to inglorious inactivity. 
Sullivan particularly resented this, and as I sympathised with him, 
he poured his wrongs into the ears of a not unwilling listener. 

It was at this time that he told me that he had made his 
first appearance in Cork under the management of an eccen- 
tric genius, one Frank Seymour, the hero of a _ thousand 
and one amusing stories. From Cork, Sullivan went the 
round of the “smalls” in Ireland, acting in barns, at wakes and 
country fairs, until at length by a lucky accident he obtained an 
engagement at the Theatre Royal, Edinboro’, where he was the stock 
villain. More recently he had been acting leading business at Aber- 
deen, Dundee, Arbroath, Montrose, etc. When he accepted the engage- 
ment for Glasgow, he anticipated undivided sway; so did Bennett 
and their indignation was unbounded when they found themselves 
pitted against each other. 

At length the rival tragedians were notified that they were to open 
as Claude Melnotte, and Miss Addison and Mrs. Dyas were noticed 
for Pauline, but the play was to be done after the opera of “The 
Bohemian Girl.” Then more rows, but the man who pays is usually 
master, and the Wizard was no exception to this rule. 

Bennett was the older and more experienced actor, and though 
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anything but a typical Claude, took the popular fancy. Sullivan 
ran his rival hard in Claude, Hamlet, and Romeo, but when it came 
to Macbeth, Othello, and parts of that class, he was pronounced to be 
an admirable walking gentleman actor of tragedy, while Bennett was 
proclaimed to be a tragedian. The result was (and a very cruel 
result, too) that Sullivan was dismissed and Bennett remained 
“monarch of all he surveyed.” This was a wrong which Sullivan 
never forgot, never forgave, even when time had reversed this unjust 
verdict. Only a few years ago, while dining ¢éte-d-téte at the Savage 
Club this subject cropped up, and instantly lashed him to a white 
heat. 

For some time he remained out of an engagement. At length he 
went one way, I another, and. we lost sight of each other. A month 
or two afterwards, while acting in Edinboro’ with Mr. Murray, the porter 
told me a gentleman wanted to see me, when who should be at the 
stage door but Sullivan! It was a bitter winter’s night, and though 
wrapped up in a great maud he was shivering with the bleak wind 
which came raging up the Forth. I took him home and thawed 
him. He told me he was engaged by a committee to manage the 
Aberdeen Theatre. He was on his way to the “ granite city,” and 
wanted me to accompany him there and then, offering inducements 
which I was unable to accept. 

For two years or more he slaved eariy and late at this small 
northern management, making, it is to be feared, little money, 
but obtaining much valuable experience destined to fructify 
hereafter. At length he crossed the Tweed and came to 
England. His first engagement was at Wakefield, and all I 
can remember about it is that it ended during the performance of the 
tragedy of “ Bertram” in a personal conflict with the manager, one 
Oppenheim, who was unwilling, or perhaps unable, to pay Barry 
his last week’s salary. The result was a passage-at-arms, in which 
both claimed the victory. One thing is, however,’ quite certain, 
Sullivan didn’t get his salary, and he didn’t play the last act, so the 
play came to an end without its hero. 

At this particular period I happened to be in Liverpool in Mr. Cope- 
land’s company, and a certain Mr. Henry Coleman (no relation or con- 
nection of mine), had taken the Theatre Royal, and placed it under 
the direction of Mr. Robert Roxby, who engaged Sullivan as the 
leading actor. While I was occupied with rehearsal he came to renew 
our acquaintance, and to borrow an indispensable “ property,” or, 
to be precise, to borrow a pair of black silk tights for Sir Edward 
Mortimer in “ The Iron Chest,” in which gloomy play he was about 
to open. By-the-way, those same tights that very same season, did 
duty to introduce Robert Brough to the stage as Lampedo in “ The 
Honeymoon,” after which inauspicious event—for poor Bob did not 
set the Mersey on fire—they jwent the jway of all—tights. They 
passed from my gaze and I saw them no more. 

The gallery was a shilling in those days, and thither I went with 
a friend to give the new tragedian “a hand.” Sir Edward Mortimer 
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was no more suited to Sullivan than it was to John Kemble. 
Latterly it has been the fashion to decry Barry Sullivan as being 
stilted, formal, and old-fashioned, but as I have shown already, in 
Glasgow, he had been pronounced a walking gentleman actor of 
tragedy, and unquestionably his style was too modern and too natural 
for this mouthing, super-sensitive, hypocondriac. Of late years I 
have seen little of Sullivan’s acting, but when I knew him at his 
best, he was vigorous, vivacious and versatile. His Charles Surface, 
Young Rapid, Petruchio, Benedick; and Falconbridge, were hard to 
beat, and his Long Tom Coffin, William in “ Black-eyed Susan,” Rory 
O’More, Myles-Na-Coppaleen, and Shaun-the-Post, were performances 
of unapproachable excellence. It is difficult to realise how a man of 
this infinite variety could have been stilted and old-fashioned. 

His second performance in Liverpool was Jaffier, “ Venice Pre- 
served.” There was a miserable house, and the good old tragedian 
who played Pierre was wretchedly imperfect, while the beautiful 
but unfortunate woman who played Belvidera was worse ; but Sullivan 
was a tower of strength in his knowledge of the text, and pulled the 
play through to a successful termination. From that moment I felt 
convinced he only needed time and opportunity to make his way— 
the world itself comes round to him who knows how to wait—and 
at length it came round to him. He soon became popular in Liver- 
pool, and ultimately he migrated to Manchester, whither I had 
preceded him. It is a matter of history that in these two important 
owns he achieved a popularity which increased with the increasing 
years. 

It appears strange, even to myself, that I should be writing these 
recollections about my old comrade, ‘when, according to medical 
calculation, I ought to have predeceased him at the identical period 
when we renewed our acquaintance in Manchester. 

Upon the night, or rather morning, when I first met Gustavus 
Brooke, to whom, indeed, Sullivan introduced me, Barry and I were 
walking home together. He had been acting with the Keans, and 
had particularly distinguished himself as Macduff, Stukely, Iago, &c. 
He was dying to unburthen himself on the subject to me, and this 
was the first opportunity. It was an awful night, the snow had 
turned to a hard frost and there was a black fog you might have cut 
with a knife. We ought not to have been out on such a night, but old 
comrades are bound to sympathise with each other, and I stayed and 
listened midst the snow and the fog till the cold struck to my vitals; 
then I staggered home and went shivering to bed, from which I never 
rose for seven or eight weeks. My doctor (a rare good fellow he 
was) pronounced my malady inflammation of the lungs. He 
solemnly assured me that my left lung was gone altogether, and that 
I had better send for my friends without delay. 

Many years after I was acting in Manchester to a house crowded to 
over-flowing, even the private boxes were packed like herrings in a 
barrel. The audience was enthusiastic, and one auditor in the 
private box to my right was too enthusiastic. This was a huge 
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Newfoundland dog, that insisted upon accentuating every round of 
applause by a chorus of barking which evoked roars of laughter. I sent 
for the manager and insisted upon the removal of this too appreciative 
animal. He wouldn’t stir without his master, who turned out to be 
the very doctor who had booked me for “ Kingdom come” twenty 
years before. 

During our Manchester experiences, Sullivan gave himself no 
tragic airs, and had a happy knack of saying smart things. One 
evening as we lounged into the Theatre Royal Tavern together, an 
eminent idiot was monopolising the conversation, and his theme 
was the bard (it always was); he had the bard on the brain—or would 
have had, had he possessed one. 

“Ha, Mr. Sullivan,” exclaimed the bore, in triumph, “the very 
man we want! You can set us right on the subject.” 

“What subject?” enquired Barry. 

“Mrs. Siddons’s reading in ‘Lady Macbeth.’ Was she right or 
wrong? Should it be ‘We fail!’ or ‘ We fail?’ What is your 
opinion, sir ?” 

“ Can’t possibly express an opinion on the subject.” 

“Why not, sir? Whynot?” 

“ Because I never have failed, and never mean to fail !” 

Perhaps it cannot be truly affirmed that Sullivan never failed, but 
he had a bull-dog-like tenacity of purpose which never admitted he 
was beaten. 

At the end of the season in Manchester, he went for the summer to 
Douglas, then a terra incognita, but ahappy hunting ground for actors 
when summer lanes were leafy. Mrs. Sullivan accompanied him onthis 
one voyage, but her sufferings were so great she never accompanied 
him upon another. 

For the next four or five years he remained in Liverpool, and 
thence went to the Haymarket under Buckstone, and to Drury 
Lane with Smith. He was admitted on all hands to be an admirable 
and conscientious actor, but salaries then were not what they are 
now. London engagements were few and far between, and the cares 
of his continually increasing family drove him back tothe country 
to earn a living, and a very difficult task he found it. But he nailed 
his colours to the mast, and through good fortune and bad fortune, 
stuck to the great old masters. 

I remember upon a memorable occasion (the very night Charles 
Mathews was arrested at Preston and deported to Lancaster Castle), 
after leaving Charley I had to stop at Wigan for an hour or two, 
Sullivan was taking his benefit at the theatre ; the play was the in- 
evitable “ Lady of Lyons.” I constituted the sole box audience, and 
he himself assured me that the receipts were something under twelve 
shillings ! 

This “beggarly account of empty boxes” might have induced a 
less conscientious actor to play “booty ”"—but Sullivan acted as 
earnestly and as conscientiously as if the house were crowded. By 
these means he succeeded in converting defeat into victory. His 
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reputation continued to increase, until ultimately he became one of 
the most popular and attractive actors of our time. 

In consequence of our both acting the same range of characters 
‘we now rarely or ever met, and when we did, we met in opposi- 
tion, he acting in one theatre, I in the other. During ihe 
run of Henry V. at the Queen’s Theatre, he was engaged for 
Richard III., which was got up with much spectacular display 
at Drury Lane, and I gave myself a holiday one night for 
the purpose of seeing this production. Chatterton encountered 
me in the vestibule. “Don’t go in,” said he, “ Sullivan 
has met with an accident in the fight. Last night he had his eye cut 
open, and the understudy is playing Richard. Come over the way 
and let us have an early supper.” 

When we got to the Albion, Sullivan was supping there already, 
surrounded by a jovial party of friends. Although in great pain he 
struggled with it manfully,and was the life and soul of the company. 

An hour later a strange, grizzled man came up to my box. ‘How 
are you?” he enquired, wistfully. 

“ Quite well—but I gs 

“ Of course—of course you don’t know me,” he replied, some what 
bitterly — “ No wonder, no one knows me now! I’m Bennett!” 

* Not James ?” 

“Yes ! What’s left of him.” 

“ Well, I’m awfully glad to see you, old man, and where are you 
now ?” 

*“ At the Lane!” 

“No! What are you doing?” “Richard! I’m Sullivan’s under- 
study!” And so he was, poor fellow ! 

No one can realise the depth of this tragedy, its pathos and its 
pity, but those who had been associated with the beginning 
of it. The end was even more pathetic and more pitiable. At or 
about the very time when Sullivan was prostrated by the terrible 
and mysterious visitation, which in a moment changed a hale and 
hearty man into a poor, helpless, speechless creature, Bennett was 
stricken blind. Happily “the pale magician” took compassion on 
him, and so he quickly passed from pain to peace. His was a 
happier end than that of his successful rival. 


Barry Sullivan had achieved fame and fortune ; he was surrounded 
with all 





“That should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends "— 
when the blow feli which left him speechless and helpless for nearly 
three long years. One night amidst his family circle while recalling 
some amusing vicissitude in his youthful struggles, and laughing 
heartily, he fell back in his chair—smitten with paralysis of the 
brain. The cause of this terrible visitation appears utterly inexplic- 
able. Had he lived what is called a fast life in his youth it would 
seem clear enough, but he was temperate to abstemiousness. Only 
a short time before this calamity befel him, Chatterton and I 
met Sullivan in the Strand. It was in the summer, and he was clad 
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in a suit of light grey and a white hat which harmonised with 
his beautiful and abundant white hair. He was as buoyant 
and his figure as youthful and elastic as ever. He insisted 
on dragging us into the restaurant which then stood on the site 
of the Tivoli Music Hall to crack a bottle of claret. To ourastonish- 
ment we noted that he confined his attentions to a bottle of Dublin 
stout. Upon enquiring the reason, he stated that in his juvenalia, 
while acting at Clonmel, he had been doing honour to the memory 
of St. Patrick with copious libations of the wine of the country. 
That night, while acting De Welskein (the smuggler in “ Rory 
O’More’”’), he lost his head, with the result that one of his assailants 
in the fight nearly lost his life! From that time forth he re- 
solved to avoid a temptation which involved such perilous con- 
sequences. 

From the commencement of his illness to the end he was attended 
by two sisters from the Convent of the Sacred Heart. When first 
they began their ministration, it was as much as their combined 
strength could effect to lift him in and out of bed ; long before they 
had done one of them sufficed for that purpose. Wasted as he was, 
and unable for weeks to take a mouthful of solid food, he clung to 
life with great tenacity. It was the Russian influenza, which pros- 
trated the whole family, that at length carried him off. For a con- 
siderable period he had only been able to utter one word, “ sister.” 
This was addressed to the good soul who soothed his last moments. 
Towards the last he could only articulate the first syllable. 

When the end came he wassurrounded by his family. At the moment 
which preceded dissolution, consciousness returned, and his eyes 
lighted up with all the old fire as he recognised his loved ones. The 
next moment all was over. 

Fortunately at the supreme crisis his elder son arrived here from 
Australia, and was enabled to attend to the last rites. 

On Friday, May 8th, there was a solemn requiem at the Church of 
the Sacred Heart, Brighton, given by the choir from the Brighton 
Oratory. His funeral was as unpretentious as his life had been. 
The chief mourners were his children, Sister Elise, who had tended 
him to the last, the family physician, and solicitor, Mr. Michael 
Gunn, and the writer of these lines. 

Mr. Irving, debarred by his duties at the Lyceum from attending 
the funeral, sent a large and beautiful wreath of flowers and laurels ; 
and the Hon. George Coppin, of Melbourne, cabled for an Anchor of 
Hope to be laid on the coffin of his dead friend. 

Mr. Amory Sullivan, who was to have sailed for Australia that 
morning, in the evening accompanied his father’s body to Dublin, 
where, by special prevision of the deceased, it was on Saturday, May 
9th, laid in O’Connell’s Area at Glasnevin Cemetery in the presence 
of a sympathising and sorrowing , poeple ieeas many of the 
most distinguished men in Ireland. 

Barry Sullivan was an Irishman of the Irish, and it was always 
his ambition to sleep his last sleep in the land of his sires. His 
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heart’s desire is gratified, patriots and poets sleep around him and 
about him. 
“ His tomb is built where the sunbeams rest 
When they promise a glorious morrow ; 


And they'll shine on his grave like a smile from the west, 
O’er his own loved Island of Sorrow.” 


SSS 


A Ballade of Forgotten Actors. 


myA ECAUSE ye lived and played your part 
1 Egy And passed with little fame away, 

Must ye be held in our great mart 
But puppets of a finished play ? 
Because in records of to-day 

No token of your deeds remain, 
Shall men esteem them worthless ? Nay, 

Ye have not lived your lives in vain! 


For yours was that excelling art 
To banish all which can dismay, 
To smooth the wrinkle, soothe the smart, 
Or turn the gloomy face to gay ; 
And yours, still higher, to portray 
True virtue, as the noblest gain; 
With you it was this power lay— 
Ye have not lived your lives in vain! 


Though from amid time’s gloom there dart 
On you and yours no single ray, 

Yet did ye stir the human heart, 
And therefore shall your memory stay ; 
In that ye moved our grosser clay 

Some higher level to attain, 
In that ye held this wondrous sway, 

Ye have not lived your lives in vain! 

ENvoy. 

Prince, when we too are old and gray, 
With little cause shall we complain, 

If with like truth to us men say 
“ Ye have not lived your lives in vain”! 


A. C. DEANE 
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Theatrical Pictorial Posters. 





FTEN has it been said that there is but one way of 
attracting an audience—publicity ; but one way of 
gaining publicity—advertising. The advice, con- 
tained in the motto addressed to managers : 

Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Cast well your plays, and then go advertise— 
is good, for judicious advertising is the keystone 
of success. Of the many mediums for attracting 
public attention, the pictorial poster, which can be 
defined as “a blister which draws an audience,” 
claims a foremost place. Whilst the matter of 
finance is the raison d'étre and aim of the theatrical 
= placard, art, at all events in connection with this 
E branch of lithography, must be subservient to the 
needs of commerce. The first to recognise and 
acknowledge this important point, and to attempt 





to vik his ideas into a practical form was Mr. Frederick 





“CAPTAIN SWIFT.” 


Walker, A.R.A., who designed a poster announcing the drama- 
tised version of Wilkie Collins’s “Woman in White.” Unfor- 
tunately public taste at the time was not cultivated enough 
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to appreciate this high-class advertising, and Mr. Walker's 
poster was the only result of the new departure for some years. 
Then Messrs. Herkomer, Marks, Fildes, and other Royal: Acade- 
micians, including Sir John Millais, boldly came forward to help on 
the work and to teach us to appreciate excellence of drawing and 
colouring. It is essential that the picture poster of to-day should 
contain certain points of attraction, without which it is absolutely 


_‘ THE POINTSMAN.” | 


useless for its purpose, and it is this set desire, to gain the attention 
‘of the public by size and surprise, which makes advertisements a 
most unfortunate field for design. Modern advertisers have, however, 
taught us to recognise the principal that art should serve the purposes 
of modern commerce. The hoardings of London are, at the present 
time, embellished with a most artistic poster which is a charming 
reproduction of Bisson’s “ La Cigale et la Fourmi,” which represents 
La Fontaine’s fable of the merry grasshopper craving winter ‘shelter 
of its industrious sister, the ant, after spending the summer in care- 
less song. When Mr. Horace Sedger was in Paris last year, he saw 
the original picture at the Salon, and divining its suitability as an 
advertisement for the comic opera “ La Cigale,” now running at!the 
Lyric Theatre, which he was then contemplating producing, pur- 
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“THE PICKPOCKET.” 
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chased the rights of reproduction. The artist declares the poster to 
be an admirable copy of his 
painting, and the publishing 
firm, Messrs. David Allen, may 
be congratulated on their meri- 
torious accomplishment of an 
arduous task, for the production 
of this beautiful monochrome, 
executed with admirable deli- 
cacy, involved the use of no 
less than thirty-two stones, 
each measuring 60 X 40 inches, 
and weighing nearly half-a- 
ton’each. 

Photography has undoubted- 
ly done much to improve the 
art of production. When 
the success of a poster is 
largely dependent on the ex- 
pression of the face or the 
exact fac-simile of “a situation,” 
ee {| such as in the church scene in 

“LA CIGALE.” “Lady Bountiful,” the advan- 
tages which photography gives cannot be over-estimated. This is also 
proved by the successful likenesses, which are a feature of Messrs. 
David Allen’s work, samples of which are here reproduced by courtesy 











. _ 
MR. EDOUIN IN “ TURNED UP.” 


of this firm, whose business forms one of the most important branches 
of the theatrical industry. Tons of placards are despatched weekly 
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to all parts of the world, and at Christmas time; pantomimic printing 
alone for over two hundred theatres, including Theatres Royal, Mel- 
bourne, Sidney, Caleutta, Cape-town, Drury -Lane, and others, is 


“ FOLLIES OF THE DAY.” 


supplied by this well known house, whose method of poster pro- 
duction may be briefly described thus :— 


When a sketch has to be reproduced i in an enlarged form as a poster, it is 
first traced, then enlarged to the size required in conté crayon, and rubbed 
down upon specially prepared litho-stones, each of which corresponds in size to 
a sheet of the poster. The sketch itself is cut into sections, one of which is 
given to the artist in charge of each stone, who, with the aid of assistants, sets 
to work to reproduce that portion of the sketch. By this means a large poster 
can be executed in an incredibly short time, all the “blacks” being finished 
before the colour stones are commenced. Indeed, it is not an uncommon thing 
for a placard, ranging in size from seventy to one hundred square feet, and 
involving the working and printing of from fifty to one hundred large stones, 
to be turned out within a fortnight. To one acquainted with the practical 
wo1k of chromo-lithography this result is almost marvellous, and speaks 
yolumes for the energy and enterprise displayed. After being drawn upon, the 
stone is etched and gummed, which prevent the work spreading or rubbing off 
when printed. After printing, if the drawing is to be preserved, the stone is 

“ gummed up,” labelled, entered, and stored away, otherwise it is re- polished 
and grained, for readiness when next required. 


It is considered by practical men in this-class of work that .repro- 
ductions of artistic pictures may, in the near future, become popular 
among advertisers, as twenty good pictures serve the purpose, as well 
as, or better than, a hundred of common and inferior designs. 


i i al 
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Our Portraits. 


No. CCLXVI.—MR. J, FORBES-ROBERTSON and MISS KATE RORKE. 


A portrait of Mr. JoHNsTON ForsBes-Ropertson, the son of Mr. John 
Forbes-Robertson, the art historian and critic, appeared in THE THEATRE of 
May ist, 1883. Taking up the dramatic history of our subject since that date, 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, on the conclusion of the run of “ Much Ado About 
Nothing ” in which he played at the Lyceum, rejoined the Bancroft manage- 
ment as leading man, and opened in A. W. Pinero’s “Lords and Commons” 
(24th November, 1883) ; and among the parts that the talented actor filled with 
the greatest credit were Sir George Ormond (“ Peril,’ February 16th, 1884), 
Captain Absolute (“ The Rivals,” May 3rd, 1884), Julian Beauclerck (“ Diplo- 
macy,’ November 8th, 1884), Sir Charles Pomander (‘ Masks and Faces” 
revival), Petruchio (“Catherine and Petruchio”). The Bancrofts gave 
up the management of the Haymarket Theatre, July 20th, 1885, and 
from August of that year until May, 1886, Mr. Forbes-Robertson was 
travelling with Miss Mary Anderson in America and playing Orlando, Romeo, 
Ingomar, Claude Melnotte, etc. On his return to England he joined Miss 
Kate Vaughan for a short season of old comedy at the Opera Comique, appear- 
ing as Jack Absolute, Young Marlow, Charles Surface, etc. Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson is a talented artist, and Miss Anderson availed herself of his powers 
in entrusting to him the designing of the dresses, etc., in the “ Winter’s Tale,” 
in which he played Leontes (September 10th, 1887)—a great success. On June 
4th, 1888, Mr. Forbes-Robertson gained much praise for his admirable reading 
of Arthur Dimmesdale in the “ Scarlet Letter” (Royalty, June 4th, 1888). On 
the 20th October, 1888, Mr. Forbes-Robertson played Orlando to the Rosalind of 
Miss Wallis for the opening of the Shaftesbury Theatre. On January 24th, 
1889, and subsequently, he gave a most powerful rendering of Nigel Chester in 
“Tares;” at the Opera Comique, and on April 24th, 1889, first appeared as a 
member of Mr. Hare’s company at the Garrick Theatre as Dunstan Renshaw 
in “ The Profligate,” and since then has played at the same theatre Scarpia in 
“La Tosca” (November 28th, 1889), Captain Brandon in “Dream Faces” 
(February 22nd, 1890), and Dennis Heron in ‘‘ Lady Bountiful” (March 7th, 
1891)—the Church scene from which play is the subject of our illustration. 
Of Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s latest performances there is no occasion to speak ; 
they should be fresh in the remembrance of our readers, and have established 
his reputation as one of our most favoured, brilliant, and accomplished actors. 

Miss Kate RorkeE, who has steadily won her way to the high position she 
now holds on the stage, was educated at the Convent of Notre Dame in London, 
and from her mother’s side may have inherited her dramatic faculty, for that 
lady was an actress ; and Mrs. Alfred Mellon (Miss Woolgar) is heraunt. At 
quite an early age, in 1878, the future favourite made her first appearance on 
any stage at the (old) Court Theatre under Mr. Hare’s management, as one of 
the little girls presenting a bouquet in “ Olivia.” Mr. Charles Wyndham next 
thought of engaging her for one of the girl parts in “ Twins,” but not deeming 
her old enough in appearance, she was engaged by Mr. Bancroft for a small 
part in “School,” revived at the Haymarket. Miss Rorke did so well, that Mr. 
Wyndham secured her for two years, during which she had an understudy in 
“ Jilted,” and acted in the same capacity to Miss Eastlake’s Madge in “‘ Where’s 
the Cat” (November 20th, 1880), and played this character in the provinces. 
In “ Foggerty’s Fairy ” (December 15th, 1881), she played Lottie, but it was in 
“ Little Miss Muffet ” (September 2nd, 1882), that the comparative novice made 
her first hit, by her performance of Minnie (the heroine), and this secured her 
a further three years’ engagement with Mr. Wyndham, during which she went 
with his company to America and gained experience and reputation. Two 
successes Miss Rorke made, one as Kate Martin in “The Road to Fame” 
(Vaudeville, May 7th, 1885), and the other as Lucy Preston in Sydney 
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Grundy’s “Silver Shield ” (Strand, May 19th, 1885). This latter assumption at 
once stamped her as a coming actress and assured her position on the boards. 
And then came a long engagement with Mr. Thomas Thorne at the Vaudeville. 
Here Miss Kate Rorke appeared as Mary Herbert in “Cupid’s Messenger,” a 
charming piece ofacting, i Robins in “ Heart of Hearts” (November 3rd,1887), 
and Rachael McCreery in “ Held by the Enemy ” (July 2nd, 1887). But her great 
opportunity came as Sophia in Robert Buchanan’s play of that name, and it is no 
doubt that it was her acting which materially added to the successful run of 
400 nights. Her Fanny Goodwill in “Joseph's Sweetheart’ was also most 
highly esteemed. Mrs. Oscar Beringer was fortunate in next securing Miss 
Rorke’s services to play Margaret Gyde in her piece “ Tares,” for she electrified 
her audience by the depth and passion of her acting. Mr. Sydney Grundy has 
always had the very highest opinion of Miss Rorke’s powers, and entrusted her 
with the arduous réle of Kate Derwent in “ The Fool’s Paradise,” produced at 
a Gaiety matinée, February 12th, 1889, and the actress did not disappoint the 
uuthor. Mr. A. W. Pinero had also evidently formed a just estimate of Miss 
Rorke’s capabilities, for it was through him she was engaged by Mr. Hare for 
the Garrick to play Leslie Brudenell in “‘ The Profligate,” since which she has 
appeared as Mrs, Goldfinch in “A Pair of Spectacles,” and as Camilla Brent, 
the title réle in “ Lady Bountiful,” from which play our photograph is taken. 
Miss Rorke also appeared as Helena in Mr. Benson's revival of “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” at the Globe. As a modern comedy actress, possessed of 
intense emotional power and at the same time a capability for the exhi- 
bition of a sunny ingenuous nature, Miss Kate Rorke is unsurpassed. Miss 
Rorke was married in August, 1889, to Mr. E. W. Gardiner, an actor who has been 
— winning golden opinions in America, but who will return to us very 
shortly. 


No. CCLXVI1—MDLLE. JANE MAY, MDME. SCHMIDT and 
M. COURTES. 

Of the group represented in our photograph of the scene from “ L’Enfant 
Prodigue,” which is delighting large audiences at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre, one member we may claim as an old friend, for during the past seven 
years we have at intervals seen clever Mdlle. JANE May at the Royalty Theatre 
during the seasons of French plays, and always with pleasure. Most piquante 
of actresses, a charming singer, and with great versatility of talent, this French 
lady has been as much appreciated by us as in her native country, and has 
gained fresh laurels by her wonderful mute performances of the younger 
Pierrot—his thoughtlessness, his love, his joys, his sorrows, his remorse, and 
his heroism. 

M. Covrres, the original elder Pierrot, visits us for the first time, and has 
become a favourite with us. He recounts that thirty-two years ago when he 
first entered the profession, in a “ Batignolles” theatre he earned the magnifi- 
cent salary of fifty francs per month, and that when he was accepted to play a 
véle which Febvre had rejected in La Maison du Pont Notre Dame and wis 
paid 100 francs a month, he looked upon himself as a Croesus. This was at 
the Théatre Beaumarchais, but since then M. Courtes has played at the 
Variétés, at the Ambigu, the Chatelet, &c. (at the latter the Duc D’En Face in 
“ L’Gil Crevé” and in “ Chilperic.”) He has taken principal characters at 
L’ Ambigu in almost all of Zola’s plays—“ L’ Assommoir,” “Nana,” “ Pot Bouille,” 
&c., and has played Robert Macaire and Jaques (Mr. George Barrett's part) in 
“Le Roi d’Argent,” the French version of the “Silver King.” At the Vaude- 
ville in 1887 M. Courtes was playing a curé de campagne, an equivalent to 
our “ village priest,” and it was last year when filling the r¢le of Pierrot senior 
at the Bouffes Parisiens that he was engaged by Mr. Charles Lauri and Mr. 
Sedger to appear in the play without words in London. M. Courtes is a versa- 
tile actor with a keen appreciation of humour and possessing considerable 
power and sympathy in pathetic parts. Witty, and a good raconteur, he is an 
amusing companion, and mentions that Alexandre Dumas fils after he had seen 
pantomimists, whose sole occupation is that of ‘‘ miming,” and witnessed the 
performanc; of “L’Enfant Prodigue,’ remarked, “il n’y a encorz que les 
(omédi.ns pour jouer la partomime.” 

Mame. SCHMIDT, whose tenderness and sweet womanly interpretation of 
Mdme. Pierrot has so charmed everyone, also began quite at the bottom of the 
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ladder in a “ Belleville” theatre some fifteen years ago, and has been a member 
of the Beaumarchais, the Théatre des Nations, the Porte St. Martin, and the 
Ambigu theatres (the latter her favourite house). Mdme. Schmidt has played 
amongst all sorts of characters, Jeanne in “Le Courier de Lyons,” Sarah 
Mathison in Sardou’s “ Patric,” and Gervaise in “ L’Assommoir,” for many 
nights with M. Courtes, so that they are old friends. Mdme. Schmidt has 
an excellent provincial reputation and is a great favourite with her audiences. 
All three of these performers admit that they were surprised at the immense 
hold “ L’Enfant Prodigue ” took upon English audiences, whom they find most 
encouraging and sympathetic, and all agree that the acting without words is 
infinitely more fatiguing than the utterance of a long part ; there is no vent for 
the feelings which must be so forcibly and artistically expressed to render their 


meaning quite intelligible, and this enforced silence is a great strain upon the 
nerves. 2 


a 


Reviews. 





“ Players of the Period; A series of anecdotal, biographical, and critical mono- 
graphs of the leading actors of the day. By Arthur Goddard. (London: Dean & Son). 

Here, in two handsome volumes, is the beginning of what promises to be the 
chattiest stage history of modern times. Mr. Goddard, a critic of keen artistic 
acumen, has lit upon some novel notions, and with marked ability has he 
worked his attractive parallel veins of personal and professional achievement. 
His first. volume deals with Messrs. Irving, Barrett, Tree, Willard, Bancroft, 
and Toole ; and his second, soon to be followed by others devoted to actresses 
as well as actors, has for subjects Messrs. Hare, Wyndham, Terry, Kendal, 
Warner, Cecil, Thorne, Terriss, Grossmith, Neville, Brough, and Barrington. 
Their chronicler is catholicity itself, rare merit in these days of partizanship, 
but he honestly prefers their virtues to their faults. With kindly eye he searches 
out his subject’s every good point and sets it in a striking frame of epigram. 
Yet is he alive to failings, and his estimate of these is not less pithy, shrewd, 
and true. His analysis of “Beau Austin” is indeed an attack so swift, and 
fierce, and brilliant, that even an accomplished fencer like Mr. Henley may 
well shrink from such deadly thrusts and lightning play. In trenchant 
passages, generous but just, he sums up the case for and against the actor he 
has in hand, and in the following admirable summary he speaks the last word 
surely upon Mr. Irving and his place among the giants of the stage : 

“Of a truth Mr. Irving has not at any period let his critics languish for lack of 
material. The mere repetition of his principal impersonations is like the Homeric 
catalogue of ships. From the refined comedy of Benedick to the brutal black- 
guardism of Bill Sikes; from the pure, gentle, ideal spirituality and sweet humanity 
of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” to the diabolical, mocking cynicism of Mephistopheles ; 
from the dignity of Charles I and the curiously pathetic passion of Shylock to the 
flippant rascality of Jingle and the airy insolence of Digby Grant; from the haunt- 
ing terror of Mathias and the conscious-stricken misery of Eugene Aram to the 
subtle treachery of Iago and the airy comedy of Doricourt; from the vulpine cun- 
ning of Louis XI and the wittier brilliancy of Richelieu to the vivid contrast of a 
Dubosc and Lesurques, the devil-may-care knavery of a Robert Macaire, and the 
pathos and nobility of a Robert Landry, are huge physical and psychical chasms for 
the genius of one actor to bridge. It would also be unjust to deny that, despite the 
fact that the marked individualities of Mr. Irving’s physique and method necessarily 
make each of these impersonations to a certain extent a variation of himself, yet 
each possesses a distinct identity, and for the time at least, entirely satisfies the in- 
tellectual appetite of the audience.” 

This is “criticism as she is wrote” but rarely, and if such judicial utterance 
were their only virtue, Mr. Goddard’s charming, interesting, and instructive 
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books still would fill an obvious void. But they havea dozen other recommend- 
ations, not least among which are the profuse illustrations “in character” by 


MESSRS. IRVING AND WEEDON GROSSMITH IN “ ROBERT MACAIRE.” 


Mr. Bernard Partridge, Mr. Fred Barnard, Mr. Townsend, and other artists of 
renown, photographs, autographs, and authentic anecdotes, and indeed they 
form so delightful an addition to one’s “stage books” that room must be found 
for them at any cost upon the shelves devoted to the drama. 

“ Play-writing: A Handbook for Would-be Dramatic Authors,” by a Dramatist. 
(London: The Stage office). 

@" Theatre Construction and Maintenance,” by James G. Buckle, A.R.I.B.A. (same 
publishers). 

The first of these volumes, though written in a somewhat jocular style, 
exhibits the common-sense and directness of a certain class of American books 
in its disdain of trifling with a plain question of yes or no. The advice 
proffered is for the most part excellent and useful, and as it is evidently the 
result of experience, additional weight is conveyed thereby. There are capital 
chapters on the title subject, on matinées, rehearsing, and other histrionic 
details, and the little volume, besides being well produced, is further enriched 


with a plan of a stage and certain stage directions that will be found service- 
able by tyros in the art. 


““ Theatre Construction and Maintenance” is another useful work, though 
many of its suggestions are perhaps more well-intentioned than practicable. 
The “Model Regulations,” while being excellently comprehensive in their 
way, would drive any philanthropic builder to the verge of insanity by their 
complexity, the “‘ Royal Box” alone appropriating no less than six separate and 
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individual rules to itself, which include (Oh! Magna est vis consuetudinis /) 
‘““A separate entrance from the street, having a covered approach,” and a 
“ Private fire-proof staircase.” Still, it must be acknowledged, Mr. Buckle is 
equally careful of his plebeian, and his design of a safety theatre is quite an 
Haroun Alraschid dream. There is much serviceable information in the book 
of a less diffuse character. 

“ The Stage History of Hamlet,” by Henry P. Phelps. (New York: Edgar S. 
Werner). 

This paste-and-scissors compilation of the views of various critics, in the 
abstract, as written, on the different impersonators, from an early date, of the 
characters in “‘ Hamlet,” may serve as a useful handbook for actor-students of 
the play. It is essentially esoteric. To the outside public we fear it will prove 
of but little interest. 


“The Satires of Cynicus." (London: D. R. Duncan). 

“Cynicus asks no favour, is no partisan ; independent and unbiassed he looks with 
impartial eye on the follies and corruptions of his time. Unknown and unaided, but 
with firm purpose, he launches his satires on a world of dissimulation and deceit,” 
etc., etc. Such the prelude, and for the Envoi :— 

“ Adieu! false world ; anon, in other guise, 
With quip and merry jest again I'll come: 
Meanwhile, though thee with satire I chastise, 

Perchance thou'lt spin the better, though thou hum.” 
Modest Cynicus! Meanwhile the book is issued, and the world spins as ever. 
Not for thee, little Hogarth of the ink-pot, shall humanity forego its crooked 
ways and walk cleanlily. Why, Cynicus, thou must have lived an anchorite 
not to know that thy “satires’”’ were spoon-meat to the world before Moses was 
conceived. We will grant you a capable, if rough, power of designing, and a 
lamentable knack of doggerel. 


“The Picture of Dorian Gray,” by Oscar Wilde. (London: Ward, Lock, & Co.) 

“ Dorian Gray,” as the finished work of a literary exquisite, must command a 
certain attention. It is the very genius of affectation crystalised in a syrup of 
words. Reading it, we move in a heavy atmosphere of warm incense and 
slumbering artificial light. We thread our way through a mob of courtier 
epigrams, all bowing, all murmuring to the white lily of beauty, all forced to 
premature growth in the hothouse of a somewhat sickly fancy. We long to 
push on to the light, and the blowing wind, and the clean air of honest 
commonplace that Mr. Wilde’s cultured puppets cry faugh! to. The author and 
his following have nothing in common with the lilac and violet they belaud. 
Their most fragrant speech stirs no one of the breezy plumes ; nor is the spirit 
of the dank ghostly wood an open secret tothem. Not for them is “ A green 
thought in a green shade,” but rather that comfortable mystic pessimism, which 
“ the bliss of heing sad made melancholy.” Power is here, but rather the inven- 
tive power of the engineer than the creative force of the artist. Still, to say that 
only an aye that had produced the wild study of Dr. Jekyl’s dual personality 
could give birth to a “Dorian Gray” is not necessarily to disparage the 
latter. That shrewd knowledge of the weight and value of words that Mr. 
Stevenson has taught us, has pierced the cuticle of many a man of letters who 
would be loth to acknowledge his teacher. But that disciples may outdo their 
masters is an obvious truism, and “ Dorian Gray” may remain a psychical 
curiosity when Dr. Jekyl is forgotten. It is at least undeniably clever, and 
even brilliant—as a sick man’s eye. Looking at it from the point of view of 
dramatic possibilities, we are bound to recognise in it great attractions, saving, 
alone, in its almost utter lack of true humanity. As a book, it is, from cover 
to finish, an elaborate work of art, extremely clever, wonderfully ingenious, and 
even fascinating ; but not convincing, from that same absence of humana 
interest. ‘ 

aoe History of Hendon,” by Edward T. Evans. (London: Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co.) 

The parish of Hendon is one of the most ancient and venerabl2 about London, 
nor, until recent years, when the building Goth has set his axe to the roots of 
many of its most time-honoured elms, and piled his bricks and mortar in every 
convenient gap, had it altered much in character, probably, since the days when 
Garrick lived in its ‘ Hall,” and Oliver Goldsmith wrote “She Stoops to Conquer” 
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in a neighbouring cottage “ eight miles down the Edgware Road at the back of 
Canons.” It is of such local associations that the history treats to our interest, 
and very informing and chatty are the chapters dealing with them. We geta 
glimpse of the irresponsible little Irishman in his haphazard home life that is 
pleasantlv descriptive, and a characteristic quotation from gossiping Boswell 
adds a touch to the picture. He (Boswell) visited the Hyde Farm in the 
summer of 1771, taking with him Mr. Mickle, translator of the Lusiad and 
author of the ballad of Cumnor Hail. “Goldsmith was not at home, but, 
having a curiosity to see his apartment, we went in,and found curious scraps 
of descriptions of animals scrawled upon the wall with a black-lead pencil ”— 
notes for his Natural History, one concludes. We may be excused for quoting 
also the following playful extract from Memoirs of Haydon, for which “ Mrs. G. 
Watkin (Sir Joshua’s younger niece), is given as the authority : "— 


“The most delightful man was Goldsmith. She saw him and Garrick keep an 
immense party laughing till they shrieked. Garrick sat on Goldsmith’s knee; a 
table-cloth was pinned under Garrick’s chin and brought behind Goldsmith, hiding 
both their figures. Garrick then spoke, in his finest style, Hamlet’s speech to his 
father’s ghost; Goldsmith put out his hands on each side of the cloth, and made 
burlesque action, tapping his heart and putting his hand to Garrick’s head and nose, 
all at the wrong time.” 


It is pleasant to think of the great actor and the little playwright 
in this mutual connection of pure animal babyish spirits. Another minor 
celebrity of. Hendon was Mrs. Porter, the actress, who carried with her a 
pair of horse-pistols when she drove home from the theatre to her house on 
Heywood Hill, and knew how to use them too on occasion. The book is cheer- 
fully and thoroughly written, though disfigured with a number of printers’ 
errors. 

“ Randolph Caldecott. A Personal Memoir of His Early Art Career.” By Henry 
Blackburn, with 172 illustrations. (London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) 

We are glad that Caldecott’s memory still remains green enough to warrant 
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this;reprint of Mr. Blackburn’s plearant sketch, the original edition of which 
appeared in 1886. The celightful humour of Caldecott’s art was so 
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catholic and spontaneous, and this volume is so representative of its every 
phase, that such as have hitherto failed to enrich their bookshelves with it 
would do well to rectify the omission forthwith. Of the specimens here repro- 
duced by the courtesy of. the publishers, that of Hamlet dates from the period 
when Henry Irving made his first appearance in London in the part, 
October 31st, 1874. Caldecott formed one of his brilliant audience, and, although 
altogether inexperienced in such work, he made several rough sketches of the 
play, seizing the grotesque side, “as far as he dared,” as he said. The trying 
nature of that. performance, and the flitting about on the stage of the nervous, 
anxious figure, with the ever-present white pocket-handkerchief in his belt, 
will be remembered by many. Caldecott made the best sketch he could from 
the left side of the dress circle, the only position in the house that could be 
obtained for him. The second example is borrowed from a farcical story by 
F. Robson, the actor, which appeared in 187}, and illustrates the agony of one, 
Mr. Adolphus Whiffles, a dummy trombone substitute (for a friend) at a 
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theatre, when he is called upon by the conductor to “play in” a performer, 
and finds that the only other trombone—upon whom he had depended—is a 
“dummy” also, About the time of the “Hamlet” appearance, the artist 
went to the farewell benefit of Benjamin Webster and sketched the actor, 
surrounded by his company, making his final bow to the public. But his talent 
was not best suited to this class of work, and he never became famous in it. 
The mixture of robust humour and delicate fancy in him found its true bent 


in the pourtrayal of Arcadian old-world pictures, the beauty and charm of 
which have never been surpassed. 


“A Fallen Star, a Story of Suciety and the Stage,” by the Rev. J. Edgar Foster, 
M.A.,Cantab. (London: The Avthors’ Publishing Association.) 

Evadne Colonna’s mouth was “ large—too large for her face.” Also, “hex 
nose was large, but hollow towards the tip "—not an unusual circumstance for 
a@ nose one would. think. Also, hers was “A face to make one think and 
wonder ”—on account of the mouth, perhaps, which must have been of the 
“ Humpty-Dumpty ” order. 


“Her figure, owing to its thinness, approaching almost to meagreness, made ker 
look taller than she really was; and it had none of those soft undulations, or plump 
roundness, which in the eyes of many connoisseurs are among the prime attractions 
in female loveliness. Her figure was in fact gaunt and angular.” 

Yet, despite these drawbacks, Evadne was an exquisite, if somewhat immoral 
sylph, with a certain “luscious sweetness” in “her kisses, and “two rows of 
teeth, regular, small, and white as pearls” (seed pearls, maybe) that played the 
deuce and all with the susceptibilities of “my lord Belton,” au advanced youth, 
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with an “elegant Apollo-like figure,” and Horace Newcome, who wore his hat 
“on one side of his head in a careless rakish fashion.’’ Horace and my lord 
indeed, have a little scuffle once upon a time about Evadne, which draws from 
that young person the following Johnsonian demand : ‘ How came you to be 
on such amicable terms with one who only a few hours ago approached you in 
the attitude of a pugilist ?” Evadne, be it mentioned, is an actress. She plays 
in a theatre, the “ Palladium,” built by my lord of Belton, which is indeed a 
most marvellous and sumptuous edifice of its class. 

“The ‘building was illuminated by an immense crystal chandelier pendent from 
the ceiling, and was ornate with gilt mouldings, innumerable mirrors, and al fresco 
paintings on the roof and on the panels in front of the various tiers of seats. The 
proscenium was of rich crimson velvet, and it was reported at the time, had not 
cost the noble lessee under two thousand pounds. It did not ascend, but divided in 
the centre, and was drawn to either wing by golden cords. On the velvet cloth of 
the proscenium, I ought to add, were lavishly strewn auric stars, and what appeared 
to be brilliants, and the effect, as the light fell upon them, and of the reflection in 
the mirrors, was dazzling and magnificent. The boxes were hung with curtains of 
Valenciennes lace.” 

This, to use a Yankee ejaculation, really “licks creation!” Recent years 
have made us familiar with the wonders of the sliding roof ; but, a red velvet 
proscenium that is pulled in two by gold cords is a marvel of mechanism that 
not even Mr. Buckle has aspired to in his model theatre. And what 
remained when the proscenium was gone? Something magnificent, no doubt. 
And then “ al fresco paintings” inside a theatre! As Mark Twain says: “ The 
possibility of the impossible was demonstrated.” And box curtains of Valen- 
ciennes lace! Let Mr. Irving read and droop his head. He has not mounted 
the first rungs of the Belton ladder. Horace, we regret to say, behaves very 
badly towards this bewitching hollow-nosed signora ; in such manner, indeed, 
as to call down upon his head—which is partly exposed maybe by reason of the 
hat—the following gloomy diatribe :— 

“* Years, that deface, and destroy all things, that convert the temple into a roofless 
ruin, and heal, with the balm of oblivion, the mourner’s wound, will enable me to 
forget your deceit and perfidy, and to forget you, Horace Newcome, the million- 
aire banker, the stroke of whose pen, whose signature, is a fortune.’’’ 

It is our painful duty to record, however, that, in spite of this, Evadne runs 
away to Italy with Horace, who leaves a wife behind. The last, a nobly for- 
giving woman, sends Mr. Herbert Clifford, a former gentlemanly admirer, in 
pursuit of the pair, having first revealed her situation to him in the follow- 
ing somewhat startlingly unconventional language :— 

“¢T wish to protect the honour of my husband’s name. I have no right to com- 
plain, whatever stain may fall upon it. I ought never to have taken it. It was to 
please his sweet mother that I did so. Oh, God, what doI say? Itis of his child, 
his unborn child, that I think. I would not have the father’s sins visited upon it. 
I shall soon be a mother, and for my babe’s sake I would keep my husband’s repute 
unblemished before the world.’ Maude spake in a distracted manner. Had she been 
more collected, she would never have thus expressed herself.” 

We are really glad of the explanation, and also to know that Horace comes 
back without the least hesitation, to find his wife saying the “ Lord’s Prayer” 
aloud to herself, and to fall into her arms and be forgiven. In point.of style, 
we would only deferentially suggest to Mr. Foster the advisability of occasion- 
ally calling a spade a spade. “ Papille of the fingers” is pretty, but less expres- 
sive, perhaps; than finger-tips. ‘“ Lachrymation” for “crying” smacks of 
Baboo ; and the “August Peasant of Nazareth” has quite a profane sound. As 
to a shining “ unctious” head—there may be hidden meaning in it, but the 
word is new. For the rest, the present and the past tenses are used witha 
mixed and indiscriminate recklessness that is positively bewildering. 

An Amateur’s Reminiscences of the Boards. By George A. Mitchell. (Herald 
Works, Taunton). 

The author of this nicely printed pamphlet of 44 pages has passed upon his 
own work the one criticism possible. ‘Too feeble” he calls it in his 
dedication, and justly so. Half-a-dozen pointless recollections, a few anecdotes 
laboriously unfunny, and a most distastful reference to personal love-passages 
and bereavement, make up the sum of this supremely egoistic production. A 
monument of vanity and inanity, the compilation yet deserves a better fate 
than the kitchen-range or the rubbish basket ; if only because there ia barely a 
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page that will not insult the intelligence or offend the taste of Mr. Mitchell’s 
— He gentle reader,” and few heaps of printed matter can boast a record 
ike . ; 

“ Pick-Me-Up.” YVol.iv. (Office: 11, Southampton Buildings, W.C.) 

This bright and artistic weekly comic paper forms a handsome presentation 
book in volume form, It is specially interesting to playgoers, on account of 
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the laughter-provoking criticisms by Jingle, which are profusely illustrated by 
the accomplished pencil of Mr. Raven Hill, one of whose sketches we here 
reproduce, by permission of the publishers. 


Books RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

“Lapsus Calami,” by J.K.8. (Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes). 

“Doubtful Plays of Shakespeare,” by William Hazlitt. (London: George Rout- 
ledge and Sons). 

“ The Works of Shakspere.” Mignon edition. Volume IJ. (Same publishers). 

“ Shakespeare's Hamlet and Merchant of Venice.” Moffatt’s Edition. (London: 
Moffatt and Paige.) 

“ The Diary of a a re by J. K. Jerome. (Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith). 

“Gray Days and Gold,” by William Winter. (Edinburgh : David Douglas). 
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SKETCHES FROM “THE ACROBAT,” LATELY PRODUCED AT THE NEW OLYMPIC. 
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Our Play-Box. 


“HUSBAND AND WIFE.” 


Farcical comedy, in three acts. by F.C, PHILIPS and PERCY FENDALL. 
First produced at the Criterion Theatre, Thursday afternoon, April 30th, 1891. 


AdolphusGreenthorne Mr. GE0. GIDDENS. . | Mrs. Springfield... .. Miss LAURA LINDEN. 
Montrevor Smith .. Mr. W. BLaKELEY. | Mrs.Greenthorne .. Miss C. ADDISON. 
Alfred Stepit. .. .. Mr. JAMES NKLSON. | Mrs. Montrevor Smith Miss M. A. VicTOR. 
Phillip Softdown .. Mr.S.HEWsoN. | Mrs. Phillip Softdown Miss E. TERRISS. 

Mr. Delamere .. .. Mr. . EMERY. | Mrs. Delamere .. .. Miss ANNIK HILL. 
Inspector Thickhead Mr. §. VALENTINE. | Mary + «+ «- Miss EDITH KENWARD. 
Waiter .. .. .. «+ Mr, SHELLEY. 

With considerable revision and “ pulling together” this piece can 
be made acceptable, for there was much fun in it, despite the fact 
that insufficiency of rehearsal was very apparent. That fruitful 
subject for farce, the patient, henpecked husband, who ultimately 
revolts, is the theme. A body of ladies, at the head of whom are 
Mrs. Greenthorne and Mrs. Smith, have formed themselves into a 
society for “ Married Women’s Protection ” and the amelioration of 
the morals of peccant spouses. Under their vigorous measures the 
men are reduced to feeding babies and hemming dusters. The 
ladies have a club called the “Tiger Lilies.” Mrs. Springfield, a 
pretty widow, takes the part of the men, and induces them to forma 
rival club, “ The Dandelions,” and this is established in the very 
next room to the ladies’ meeting place. The emancipated husbands 
celebrate the event by a champagne supper and baccarat, and the 
police appear upon the scene and take ladies and gentlemen alike off 
to the station as having been found in a common gambling-house. 
Up to this the piece was decidedly amusing, but in the third actanew 
element was introduced. Mrs. Springfield comes to Greenthorne’s 
house, and, afraid of beingiseen by her jealous admirer, Alfred Stepit, 
conceals herself behind some window curtains and presently emerges 
as a stable-boy, a supposed admirer of the housemaid Mary, who has 
furnished her with the disguise. Miss Carlotta Addison and Miss 
Victor, and Messrs. George Giddens'and W. Blakeley, were excellent ; 
indeed, all the characters were understood, but would have been done 
more justice to had the parts been better conned. “ Husband and 
Wife” was received with sufficient favour and encouragement for the 
authors to revise their work, and they may be recommended not to 
reproduce it until it has been thoroughly rehearsed. 


“THE ANONYMOUS LETTER.” 
Original comedy, in three acts, by MARK AMBIENT and FRANK LATIMER. 
First producad at the Lyric Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, May 5th, 1891. 
Baron Goldschein .. Mr. W. H. VERNON. oe og ce co coo MP CROLL _o-. 
sir Daniel Dollary, aati rs. Sinclair -» «+ Miss ANNIE ROSE. 
WPL Be. os - } Mr. GEORGE MUDIE. Lady Dollary 2 1. Miss VANE. 
Ernest Sinclair .. .. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Paterson ., .. .. Miss ALEXES LEIGHTON. 
Charles Credit .. ., Mr. Exic LEwIis. Helen Grant «. «+ Miss FLORENCE WEST. 
This comedy was essentially of the stage “stagey.” It was intended, 
we must suppose, to prove that a burlesque actress, though her 
conduct would in private life lay her open to the gravest suspicions, 
yet on account of her being an actress must only be looked upon as 
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‘** Bohemian,” and that she is really very nearly approaching to an 
angel. Helen Grant is such a fascinating creature that she is called 
the “Syren.” She exercises such an influence over Baron Goldschein, 
a wealthy Jew libertine, that she induces him, because she will not 
consent to become his mistress, to offer to make her his wife. She 
makes Sir,Daniel Dollary, a city magnate, dance a fandango with her ; 
she flirts with Ernest Sinclair, a young dramatic author who is writ- 
ing a play for her, and so gives the opportunity to Lady Dollary to 
pour suspicions of his fealty into the ears of his young wife. As 
Mrs. Sinclair believes in her husband, the innuendoes are not at first 
listened to,and so Lady Doilary,-who bears a grudge against Sinclair for 
not having proposed to her in the past, writes the anonymous letter, 
which directly it reaches Mrs. Sinclair’s hands, induces her to leave 
her home, without fora moment questioning the truth of its contents. 
Helen Grant, the actress, not only brings the writing of the letter 
home to Lady Dollary, but heaps coals of fire on her head by saving 
her husband from ruin, and rewards the stedfast affection of Charles 
Credit, her lover, by bestowing on him her hand, he being one of 
those simple confiding young men who believe that actresses can 
receive diamonds from a licentious admirer and yet be immaculate. 
A strange code of morals must be understood “ behind the scenes ” 
if we are to accept the “ Anonymous Letter” as a true exposition of 
what goes on. In itself the work is crude, and the dialogue not too 
polished or bright, but the play was fortunate in having artists who 
threw their hearts into their work, and so made it almost acceptable 
to a friendly audience on account of the acting. Miss Florence West, 
Mr. H. W. Vernon, and Miss Vane especially distinguished themselves. 
Mr. George Mudie has made a droll character of Sir Daniel Dollary— 
it was very unlike what a promoter of companies actually is, but he 
did wisely in burlesquing the character. Perhaps the truest to 
nature was Miss Alexes Leighton’s picture of a Scotch servant. 


“THE LATE LAMENTED.” 
An adaptation of M. Bisson’s farce, * Fen Toupinel,” in three acts. by FRED HORNER. 
First produced at the Court Theatre, Wednesday evening, May 6th, 1891. 
Mr. Stuart Crosse... Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. | Porter .. « « 
Major Joseph Marshall Mr. H. STANDING. | Mrs, Stuart Crosse ., 
Mr. Richard Webb ... Mr. KE. A.AYNksSWORTH. | Mrs. Richard Webb .. 
Mr. Fawcett «» « Mr.@ FarQuuak. } Kate Morgar 
Parker .. .. .. « Mr. Frep Carn. | Mary 
Jansen Smith .. .. Mr. CHARLES Rock. 

No droller farce was perhaps ever written than Bisson’s “ Feu 
Toupinel,” but it had its objectionable features. Those who see Mr. 
Horner’s version will at once admit that the fun throughout is clean 
and honest, for the adapter has eliminated everything distasteful, 
without losing one iota of the humour. What is more, the scenes 
presented are thoroughly English, not French characters and events 
merely transplanted on to English soil. The original idea is very 
funny. Mrs. Stuart Crosse is a lady who having revered all her life, 
and after his death held up the late Mr. Nicholson as a pattern of all 
the virtues, bestows her hand on Mr. Crosse, and takes good care to 
frequently remind him of the excellency of the “late lamented.” 
She even carries her adoration so far as to have the picture of her 
worship, representing him as the most solemnly respectable of 
individuals, hung in her drawing room. But a terrible revulsion 
comes over her feelings. Mr. Fawcett, the lawyer, comes to settle up 
her late husband’s estate. He was a wine merchant with a-branch 
house in Cyprus, which he used to visit every year, spending six 
months in the island, though Mrs. Nicholson never accompanied 


. Mr. Jon CLULOW. 
Mrs. JOHN WOOD. 
Miss ROSINA FILIPPI. 
1 -. «+ Mrs. EDMUND PHELPS. 
ee - «+ Miss F. HARRINGTON, 
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him. Justas he was preparing for one of his journeys, she was taken 
ill, not seriously enough, however, to detain him. On arriving at 
Cyprus he received a telegram leading him to suppose that his wife 
was dead, though the communication referred to a wealthy aunt of 
his. He was then seized with the country fever, and a rather fast 
young lady, known to the garrison as “ Larky,” a terrible, but good- 
natured flirt, nursed him through his illness. Out of gratitude, and 
believing himself a widower, he married her. Thus, when he died 
he left two widows. In going through the accounts Mrs. Crosse 
discovers that he possessed a handsomely furnished villa in Cyprus, 
and had paid various heavy milliner’s bills, and her indignation is 
proportionately great. “Larky” has, in the meantime, married 
Richard Webb, has come to England with her husband, and by 
chance they have taken up their abode in the flat above the Crosses— 
with whom they become acquainted—in West End Mansions. Mrs. 
Crosse has an attached old butler, Parker, who unintentionally 
makes much mischief. He and his new master hate each other, so 
when Parker is discharged he tells his mistress that Crosse is “ carry- 
ing on” with Mrs. Webb, and Mrs. Crosse’s suspicions are confirmed 
by finding a jeweller’s bill for a £700 diamond necklace in her 
husband’s pocket. Then Major Marshall comes to see his friend 
Crosse. The Major has just returned from Cyprus, where he was 
quartered, and knew Nicholson, and pours into Crosse’s horrified ears 
thestory of “ Larky’s ” doings and her marriage to the “ late lamented,” 
also that he (Marshall) was 4 great admirer of “ Larky’s,” that he has 
seen her and means to follow up his conquest, and that “ Larky” 
had a great liking for Richard Webb. Crosse, naturally believing 
that Nicholson only left one widow, imagines that he has married 
“ Larky,” and so becomes intensely jealous, and in order to prevent 
his wife and the Major meeting, hurries him over his luncheon to 
such an extent as to bring back a severe return of some form of 
jungle fever, which is excruciatingly and funnily exhibited. Then 
in the third act Mrs. Crogse sees the diamond necklace on Mrs. 
Webb’s neck (it had been given her by the “late lamented ” and the 
bill had been sent in to his successor). The Crosses both behave so 
strangely from their mutual jealousy that Webb takes them for a 
pair of lunatics, and in the Webbs’ rooms is found another portrait of 
the “late lamented ” painted in Cyprus as a jaunty individual, with 
eyeglass and curled moustache, in absurd contrast to his other like- 
ness. With the exception that the second act is a little prolonged, 
the farce creates the very heartiest laughter from the commencement 
to the end. Mrs. John Wood’s method is exactly suited to the part 
of Mrs. Stuart Crosse, and she makes the character a most amusing 
one. Mr. Arthur Cecil, too, though a little nervous on the first 
night, now thoroughly grasps the absurd jealousy and bewilderment 
of his situations. Mr. Herbert Standing has not been seen to greater 
advantage for years; his acting is the very essence of light comedy. 
Mr. Fred Cape makes an excellent character-part of Parker, and the 
remainder of the cast is all that can be desired. The reception of 
“The Late Lamented ” was a most favourable one. 
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“THE DIRECTOR.” 


Three-act farce, by HARRY GREENBANK. 
First produced at Terry’s Theatre, Thursday afternoon, May 7th, 1891. 


Sydenham Sudds_ .. Mr. Epwarp TERRY. Rebecca Sudds .. . bscws SOPHIE LARKIN. 
Augustus (hissop) .. Mr. H. V. Esmonp. Gertie Gim- 

Mr. Joseph Jonquil .. Mr. E. M. Rosson. crack 

John Gibbons .. .. Mr.A. KENDRICK. Millie Mackin- 
= iG ak *. goat mes ¥. tosh . 
Tom Ashford .. .. r. P. CUNINGHAM. Maudie Mackin- s| 

Caroline Sudds .. .. Mrs. CHAS. CALVERT. tosh | Miss MARY MARDER, 


Dolly (her daughter) | Miss A, MAITLAND. Jane .. .. .. «+. Miss JESSIE DANVERS, 

A very weak production was “The Director,” which: was only 
accepted on account of the excellence of the acting. .Mr. Sydenham 
Sudds, chairman of the Central African Clothing Distribution 
Society, quietest and most submissive of husbands to an imperious 
wife, is induced by the prospect of large dividends to become chair- 
man of the Harmony Music Hall. He visits the place of entertain- 
ment on the plea that he is attending a meeting of the African 
Society, and the fact is discovered by his wife, also by Tom Ashford, 
who gets the whip hand of him, and compels him to consent to his 
marriage with Dolly. Rebecca Sudds, a gushing spinster of a certain 
age, has a passion for comic songs, and yet has a fervent but most 
bashful admirer in Joseph Jonquil. Augustus Sudds, to please his 
aunt, invites Charlie Chiffins, a music hall lion comique, to one of 
his father’s quiet musical evenings, and the “ London Warbler” 
horrifies most of the company by singing one of his evening melo- 
dies. The final touch to Sydenham Sudds’s miseries comes in a 
deputation of serio-comic ladies from the “ Harmony,” who to enlist 
his sympathy for their grievances, chuck him under the chin and 
dance a “lively measure,” making him the centre of the group, in 
which situation he is discovered by Mrs. Sudds. There were some 
very clever lines in the farce; had all the work been as good the 
young author might have accepted the plaudits of his friends as 
genuine. Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Henry V. Esmond, Mr. E. M. 
Robson, and Miss Sophie Larkin in the comic parts saved the piece. 
Mr. Philip Cuningham and Miss Alice Maitland played naturally 
as the lovers. As Mr. Terry had at one time some idea of putting 
the farce in the evening bill, the full cast is given. 


| Miss R. DEARING. 


< Mrs. G. ASCHER. 


Harmony : 


Of the 
Music Hall. 
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“THE STREETS OF LONDON.” 

Drama, written in a prologue and four acts, by DION BOUCLCAULT. 

Revived at the Adelphi Theatre, Thursday evening, May 7th, 1891. 
Badger .. .. .. .. Mr. LEONARD BOYNE. | Jamos eo oc ef Mr. J. NORTHCOTB. 
Crawley . Mr. FREDERICK GLOV&R | Kdwards +s ee o¢ Mr. H. COOPER. 
Captain Fairweather Mr. CHARLES DALTON. Count .. .. .. «- Mr. JAMES East. 
Mark ee .. Mr. FRANK GILMORE. Craft Mr. W. NORTHCOTE. 
Paul oe .. Mr. T. B. THALBERG. Lucy é Miss OLGA BRANDON, 
— ee +e oe of Mr. LIONEL RIGNOLD. Alida .. .. .... Miss ADA FERRAR. 
oer Miss CLARA JECKS. | Mra. Puffy ee Mrs. H. LEIGH. 

Often a as the shew of “ The Streets of London” . been revived, 
it always appears to appeal to an audience, the secret being that it is 
a human play and shows us how among the poorest and the lowliest 
kindliness and charity are most to be found, and that even a rogue 
such as Badger has a heart. There is no occasion to tell the story. 
At the Adelphi the great sensation scenes of Charing Cross on a 
snowy night, with its kaleidoscope of humanity, its real cabs, hot 
potato sellers, beggars, and young swells, are faithfully reproduced ; 
and the “House on fire,” with the arrival of the real engine and 
horses, the marvellous escape of Badger from the blazing ruins, 
create the same sensations as they ever did. Since Vining first 
appeared as Badger in 1864, at the Princess’s, the play has had several 
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different casts, and as it may be reproduced at intervals for 
years to come the present cast is given as a matter of record. Mr. 
Leonard Boyne imparts.an amount of jovial devil-may-care-ism to 
Badyer that makes one forget what a rascal he is, but he can be firm 
and incisive enough when occasion requires, and in the scene where 
he is nearly suffocated with the fumes of the charcoal, he held the 
house. Genial, kind-hearted Mr. and Mrs. Puffy found capital 
exponents in Mr. Lionel Rignold and Mrs. H. Leigh; clever Miss 
Jecks was a saucy good-natured Dan, and Mr. Thalberg and Miss 
Olga Brandon were effective in their parts. Mr. Frederic Glover was 
not quite the Crawley one would expect ; he did not seem to grip the 
character. As good a performance as any was that of Miss Ada 
Ferrar as the imperious but stony-hearted Alida. The revival was 
a decided success. 


“ CONFUSION.” 


Original eccentric comedy, in three acts, by JoszepH DERRICK, 
Revived, for a series of matinées, at the Vaudeville Theatre, Friday afternoon, May 8th, 1891. 


May 17th, 1883. May 8th, 1891. 
Mortimer Mump!eford oc co co Bebe maar Dar os co ce MY. LD CONWAT. 
Christopher Blizzard .. .. .. .. Mr.CHARLESGROVES .. .. Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 
Rupert Sunberry .... .. .. .. Mr. F.M.Picorr .. .. .. Mr.OswaLD YOREK, 
James... co ce oe ce MEM. SMORNB ... .. w o« Mr. F, THORKR. 
Bartholomew Jones °.. .. .. .. Mr.F. DESMOND .. .. .. Mr.F.GROVE. 
Michael Muzzle .. eo oc cof Mr. H. AKHURST - «« « Mr. J. WHEATMAN. 
Miss Lucretia Trickleby -» «- « MissSopHra LARKIN... .. Miss EMILY THORNE. 
Rose ania oaageccaia eo ee ee) 6ee)6Mdss KATE. BisHov .. .. .. Miss ELLA BANISTER. 
Violet... .. oo ce ce co. co MiSB MMA — .» « +» Miss ANNIE HILL. 
Maria.. .. .. . oe Miss KATE LEE.. .. .. Miss KATE JAMES, 

ve Confusion” was 80 complete a success at its s trial performance that 
Mr. Thomas Thorne placed itin the evening bill as his programme 
for the summer season on Monday, July 16th, 1883, with the following 
changes in the cast: Charles Glenny played Mumpleford; J. R. 
Crauford, Sunberry ; W. Lestocq, Dr. Bartholomew Jones; Miss 
Winifred Emery, Rose ; Miss Laura Villiers, Violet ; and Miss Kate 
Philips, Maria. With this excellent cast it had a prosperous run. 
It is a most amusing farce, the fun of which turns on James and 
Maria, the butler and housekeeper, being secretly married and the 
possessors of a baby. They are telegraphed for that their offspring 
is ill, so Maria goes to fetch it. She drops the telegram, which, 
picked up by the tender but straitlaced spinster Lucretia, leads her to 
suppose that her admired Blizzard is the father of the baby, and 
Mumpleford, from a vaguely worded letter which Rose has left for 
him as to the arrival of “ the little thing,” imagines when he sees the 
baby that it is his wife’s, whereas “the little thing” is only a pug 
dog which Rose is afraid her husband will not let her have, and 
which her uncle Blizzard has gone to town to fetch for her. Most 
of the performers inthe cast of this revival brought out the humour 
of the play well. Mr. Thomas Thorne was amusing as the maligned 
Blizzard, and Mr. Conway has not been seen to such advantage for a 
long time as in the 7dle of the madly perplexed husband. Mr. Fred 
Thorne again filled one of his best characters, and was ably assisted 
by clever Miss Kate James, with whom most of his scenes lie. Mr. 
Wheatman was particularly good as the stolid Muzzle ; and Miss 
Emily Thorne very droll as the amorons Lucretia. Miss Ella Banis- 
ter was pleasing as Rose, but neither Mr. Oswald Yorke nor Miss 
Annie Hill were satisfactory. They were both amateurish to a degree. 
The revival was most favourably received, and created shouts of 
laughter. 
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“THE LADY FROM THE SEA.” 


Play in five acts, by HENRIK IBSEN, translated (with the permission of the author) by ELEANOR 
MARX AVELING. 
First produced in England at Terry’s Theatre, Monday afternoon, May 11th, 1891. 


Doctor Wangel .. .. Mr. OSCAR ADYE. Arnholm .. .. .. Mr. LEONARD OUTRAM. 
Ellida Wangel .. .. Miss Rose MELLER. Lyngstrand +... .. Mr, H. SPARLING. 
Bolette.. .. .. .. Miss V. ARMBRUSTER. Ballested .. .. .. Mr, ERNEST PATTISON. 
Hilde .. .. .. .. Miss EDITH KENWARD. A Stranger... .. .. Mr.CHARLES DALTON. 


Even those who do not worship Ibsen are compelled to admit that 
as a reading play “The Lady from the Sea” is poetic, imaginative, 
and interesting. It is, in a degree, hypnotic, for an unseen ard far 
distant human being exercises an extraordinary influence over 
another with whom for a time he has been brought in contact ; and 
the work appears to endeavour to inculcate that perfect freedom.will 
enable woman to resist phantasies and listen to the dictates of 
common sense, whereas so long as she is fettered by conventional 
rules and customs, she will be a slave to her fancies and act in 
defiance of all moral law. And yet this play, that promised more 
perhaps than any other if it were put upon the stage, proved in repre- 
sentation the most disappointing cf any of Ibsen’s yet seen in 
England. Ellida Wangel, whilst living at a lighthouse shut off from 
society, from her abiding near the sea has become imbued with its 
restless perpetually-changing spirit. A shipwrecked sailor crosses 
her path. He is daring, and from his calling is ever on the waters. 
He appears to her to bea spirit from the deep. He is her affinity, 
and she betroths herself to him, nothing more. He leaves her, but 
some day he promises to return and she must then be prepared to 
follow him. Years elapse, Ellida marries Doctor Wangel, a widower, 
with two grown-up daughters, and she goes to live with her husband 
on a fjord. Here a child is born to her, but she insists that the child 
has the eyes of her affinity, which were ever changeful as the sea. 
She feels that, like Nora in the “Doll’s House,’ she has been 
living with a “strange man,” that there is not that communion of 
souls between herself and her husband that should exist. She is 
restless, pre-occupied, and has no interest in life, but is perpetually 
haunted by the unseen presence of the man to whom she betrothed 
herself. At last he appears in the flesh and commands her to leave 
home and husband and follow nim. A great struggle takes place 
within her. She has learnt to love the man with whom she has 
united herself, and yet the other possesses an almost irresistible 
influence over her. To decide with which of the two her future 
shall be passed, she must have absolute freedom. Her husband 
must give her back her liberty without reserve. Dr. Wangel, a weak 
man, does so. The stranger, her affinity, is disposed to enforce his 
claim, and draws a pistol. Ellida throws herself into her husband’s 
arms to shield him. She makes her choice, now that it is left 
unreservedly to her own volition, and remains with Doctor Wangel, 
and “The Stranger” departs never to cross her path again. As 
sketches of character that have no absolute bearing on the main 
interest, we have Arnholm, an old teacher of Bolette’s, who accepts 
him without feeling for him one spark of affection, but that she may 
see something of the great outer world, to which he promises to 
introduce her; a consumptive sculptor, Lyngstrand, a type of utter 
selfishness, and Ballested, a curious creature with an aptitude to turn 
his hand to anything. Miss Rose Meller’s Ellida Wangel was a 
conscientious, thoughtful, study, but it lacked inspiration—it was 
graceful but commonplace—it was the ruffled surface of a pond 
instead of the majesty and power of an ocean storm. Miss Violet 
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Armbruster ina more conventional character was thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, and Miss Edith Kenward was decidedly clever as Hilda, a girl 
that is just stepping into womanhood—thoughtless, almost to cruelty, 
but yearning for love and affection. Mr. Charles Dalton’s part 
as “ The Stranger,” Ellida’s betrothed, was what is generally accepted 
as a “showy” one, but the actor did not overstep the bounds of 
prudence and made it effective and poetic. Mr. Herbert Sparling’s 
Lyngstrand was commendable. A consumptive subject, who is quite 
unaware that he will never recover, is difficult to impersonate. Of 
the remaining characters, I can only say that Ibsen had evidently not 
inspired them or made them other than conventional. 


“THE CORSICAN BROTHERS.” 


A legendary drama, founded upon DuMAs’ novel, “Les Fréres Corses,” and adapted for Charles Kean 
by DION BOUCcICAULT. 
Revived a: the Lyceum Theatre, Tuesday evening, May 12th, 1891. 


a) Griffo .. Mr. ARCHER. 
———— ont t: as Boissec (a wood cutter) Mr. REYNOLDS. 
M. Louis det) 22 >» Mr. IRVING. MM, Vowner -.. +». Mr. Lacy. 
Franchi ° M. Beauchamp .. .. Mr.GoORDON CRAIG. 
ac ip Tomasoiaguidey .. Mr. TABB. 
M. de Chateau Kenaud Mr. TERRISS. Asurgeon .. -. Mr.GURNEY. 


The Baron de prams . Emilie de l'E sparre -- Miss ANNIE IRISH. 
ron .. } Mr. MACKLIN. 


Madame dei Franchi... Mrs. PAUNCEFORT. 
M. Alfred Mey nard |. Mr. HAVILAND. Coralie .. - Miss KATE PHILLIPS. 
Colonna ( Corsican Mr. 8. JOHNSON. Estelle . -. «+ Miss Amy COLERIDGE, 
penser peasants. Mr. WENMAN, Eugenie oo -ee vo ee —— 
Antonio Sanola (judge Celestine oe ce «6ce 6<Miies FOSTER. 
of the Saray = } Mr. MARTIN HARVEY. Rose .. .. ..-.. Miss CLIVE. 
Giordano Martelli .. Mr. TYARS. . Marie 





Miss DE SILVA, 


In the October, 1880, number of THE mae will be found the 
full cast of “ The Corsican Brothers ” as Mr. Irving produced it on 


Saturday, September 18th, of that year. For those who have not a 
copy I will state that the manager, Mr. W. Terriss, Mr. Tyars, Mr. 
Archer and Mrs. Pauncefort filled their present ré/es, that Mr. A. W. 
Pinero was M. Alfred Meynard, Miss Fowler, Emilie de L’Esparre, 
and Miss Alma Murray, Coralie. The number mentioned has some 
good illustrations of The Masked Ball (Bal de l’Opera), The Duel to 
the Death in the Forest of Fontainebleau, and two good likenesses of 
Mr. Irving in his dual character. Whilst on the subject of the past 
I may recall that the play was first produced in England at the 
Princess’s Theatre under Charles Kean’s management, February 24th, 
1852, when Mr. Kean created a perfect fwrore as the dei Franchi, and 
Mr. Alfred Wigan was the Chateau Renaud. Mr. Walter Lacy was after- 
wards a most successful representative of the last named character, 
and in France when “Les Fréres Corses” was produced at the 
Théatre Historique, Paris, August 10th, 1850, Charles Fechter “ the 
original interpreter,” was praised “for the subtlety with which he 
marked the characteristic differences between the town bred and the 
country bred brothers.” “The Corsican Brothers” is essentially a 
one-part play, for Chateau Renaud, the hectoring libertine and 
duellist, is after all but a feeder to the character of the Franchi. 
Mr. Irving has not much altered his original reading of the last- 
named brothers. Louis he makes poetical, gentle and heroic in his 
devotion’ to Emilie. Fabien is a veritable Corsican, impulsive, 
generous, but relentless. He completely makes one believe in the 
strange mystic tie between the two brothers. The cold-blooded 
ruthlesssavagery of the man was exhibited in the duel scene, which 
was magnificently fought. Mr. Terriss again showed considerable 
power in Chateau Renaud, but not so much as might have been 
expected in such an actor. Miss Annie Irish was a delicate and 
gracefai Emilie de l’Esparre ; Mrs. Pauncefort a dignified kindly Mme. 
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dei Franchi; and Mr. Haviland excellent as M. Alfred Meynard. 
The other characters were quite satisfactorily represented. Some 
improvement was anticipated in the method of appearance of the 
ghost, but even modern science does not seem able to better the 
solidity of the supposed disembodied apparition. The visions were 
well arranged, and the scenes representing the “ chateau ” in Corsica 
and the “forest glade” in Fontainebleau were perfection. It was 
on the Bal de l’Opéra scene that Mr. Irving had expended his 
greatest efforts. A more realistic and brilliant cowp d’eil has never 
been seen ; it wus a reproduction of the interior of the opera-house, 
with its boxes full of gaily-dressed people, massive chandeliers shed- 
ding their light on hundreds of fantastic forms whirling in the 
dance, and special ballets of chicardes, debardeurs, and pierrots. 
The house rang again and again with applause, and if the play itself 
is old-fashioned and not quite so readily believed in as it was years 
ago, the splendid mounting will doubtless attract crowds to the 
Lyceum for a considerable time. 


“The Corsican Brothers” was preceded by the revival of 
“NANGE OLDFIELD.” 


Comedy, in one act, by the late CHARLES READE. 

Mrs. Anne Oldfield .. Miss ELLEN TERRY. Nathan Oldworthy .. Mr. WENMAN, 
Susan Oldfield .. .. Miss KATs PHILLIPs. | Alexander Oldworthy Mr.GORDON CRAIG. 

There was no part in Dion Boucicault’s piece that afforded suffi- 
cient scope for the display of -Miss Terry’s talents, and therefore Mr. 
Irving wisely gave her an opportunity of appearing in a character 
for which the actress is eminently suited. Charles Reade’s play is 
but “David Garrick” (which, by-the-way, was taken from the 
French) in petticoats. Alexander Oldworthy, a poet and budding 
dramatist, has been bewitched by the attractions of Nance Oldfield, 
the great actress. His father implores her to cure him of his 
passion. She does so by making herself out to ker boyish lover all 
that is mercsnary, unloveable, and slatternly. But the youth being 
reduced to abject: despair by being disillusioned, she gives him an 
object in life by promising to get his tragedy produced, and to play 
the leading character in it. Miss Terry was perhaps suffering from 
nervousness on the first performance, and consequently the prompter 
was frequently heard, but there were moments when the actress 
showed us what a vein of rich and enchanting comedy would be 
struck in her delineation when she was thoroughly at home in the 
part. Mr. Gordon Craig, though he has not sufficient experience to 
play Alexander, surprised me by the improvement he has made. 
Mr. Wenman was a little too bucolic as the country attorney. Miss 
Kate Phillips was excellent as a rather simple waiting-maid. It 
should be mentioned that this comedy is not the only version of 
Fournier’s “ Tiridate, ou Comédie et Tragedie,” a very old French 
play. Mrs. Bracegirdle was the heroine in an “ Actress by Daylight,” 
played by Mrs. John Wood during her St. James’s management. 
John Oxenford’s adaptation, “The Tragedy Queen,” found favour 
with Mrs. Stirling as Mrs. Bracegirdle at the Olympic, May, 1856. 
The present version was originally entitled, “Art,” but under the 
title now used was last played by Miss Genevieve Ward at the Lyceum 
during her short season commencing April 2nd, 1888. 
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“HANDFAST.” 
Original play in three acts, by HENRY HAMILTON and MARK QUINTON. 
First placed in evening bill at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Saturday, May 16th, 1891. 


Earl of Cirencester ., Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Dr. Stubley.. .. .. Mr. JOHN GIBSON. 
Austin Woodville .. Mr.CyRIL MAUDE. Madame de Ligniac.. Miss WINIFRED EMERY. 
Lambert D’Arcy -- Mr. W. L. ABINGDON. Irene Kingston ., .. Miss ANNIE HUGHES. 
Comte de Préville .. Mr.WILLIAMHERBERT | Mrs. Trefusis .. .. Miss C. LECLERCQ. 
Viscomte de Jarnac.. Mr. H. de LANGE. Servant (to sarees Miss BESSLE. 

Mr. Barnard . Mr. J. BEAUCHAMP. de Ligniac) .. .. pina 


Marmaduke Marsh °) Mr. H. REEVES-SMIrTH. 


Act I.—Jocelyn Woodville’s House, Richmond. Act IIl—At the Comte de 
Préville’s, Naples—Night. - Act 1II.—Madame de Ligniac’s Villa, Naples—The next 


evening, 

When this play was tried at a matinée at the Prince of Wales’s, 
December 13th, 1887, I said, in a short notice given of it in the 
“ Omnibus Box ” of “ THE THEATRE,” January, 1888, number, that it 
would probably be seen again, but that the authors must reduce 
their work, for it then played three-and-a-half hours. Messrs. 
Hamilton and Quinton have cut down the play, doing away with the 
prologue, which is merged into the first act, but it is still too long; 
its action is delayed by colloquies, which though admittedly couched 
in good lauguage, are superfluous. Thefplayful gushings of the amorous 
Mrs. Trefusis (admirably done by Carlotta Leclercq), and her flirting 
with the Vicomte de Jarnuc (of whom Mr. H. de Lange makes as 
before a most amusing and clever sketch), become, despite good acting, 
a little wearisome, and most of these should be sent by the board. 
The intrinsic merits of “ Handfast ” are so great that it will be a pity 
if these improvements in it are not made. Attention should be drawn 
to the markedly unconventional mannerin which the authors gradually 
clear off their people, instead of, as is too often the case, dragging 
them in forthe final scene ; by their method the interest is concentrated 
on the dénouement between the two principal characters, who have 
been the main factors throughout. Jocelyn Woodville (afterwards 
Earl of Cirencester) is at death’s door. He has inherited his 
estates from Mervyn Woodville, who was drowned, leaving a widow, 
who is unable to satisfactorily prove her marriage. Jocelyn, always 
much attached to Mervyn, has made her a handsome allowance, 
but as with his decease this will come to an end, he determines 
to marry her while strength remains to him, as she will then in- 
herit all his property. This course does not fall in with the views 
of the next heir, Austin Woodville, who with the assistance of his 
infamous friend, Lambert D’Arcy, contrives to administer to the 
sick man an Eastern drug which has peculiar qualities, but which 
they imagine will poison. They do not know its powers. “In 
moderation, life,” is its motto, and the dose has this effect on the 
patient. He is enabled to go through the marriage ceremony, and 
his new-made wife, who has been veiled, leaves the house at once. 
Two years later he has completely recovered, and we find all the 
characters assembled in Naples. Jocelyn has heard nothing of his 
wife beyond one letter, in which she acknowledges his goodness 
to her, and he does not know her whereabouts. He is much struck 
by a beautiful artist, Madame de Ligniac, who has also attracted 
the attention of the Comte de Préville. Lambert D’Arcy has 
been led to believe that Jocelyn’s wife is dead. If the Earl 
of Cirencester were out of the way, Austin Woodville would 
inherit, so D’Arcy and his tool malign the character of Madame 
de Ligniac, making out that she is no better than an adven- 
turess, and induce de Préville to press his advances on her 
to such an extent that they become an outrage. Jocelyn enters 


at the moment, strikes de Préville, and the result is a challenge, 
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the end the conspirators had in view, for the Comte is a dead 
shot. Madame de Ligniac has by this time learnt that Jocelyn is 
her husband; the ceremony was so brief, and his appearance was 
so different, that she had not hitherto recognised him. She loves him 
deeply now and implores of the Comte not to meet him; but her en- 
treaties are of no avail until the Frenchman discovers that Jocelyn 
was the saviour of his little daughter, to whom he is much attached. 
He then apologises to Jocelyn, and finding that he (the Comte) has 
been made the tool of D’Arcy, calls him out and shootshim. Austin 
Woodville’s intended attempt-on the life of Jocelyn is brought home 
to him, and he sneaks away in an agony of fear, and the play closes 
with an exquisite scene in which husband and wife are re-united. 
A more charming and sympathetic character than that of Madame de 
Ligniac, as represented by Miss Winifred Emery, has seldom been 
seen ; her acting was all that could be desired, and Mr. Lewis Waller 
played in such a manly, noble style, as to support her admirably. 
Mr. W.L. Abingdon was a cool, incisive villain, and Mr. William Her- 
bert the embodiment of a French nobleman (the part he filled origin- 
ally) a gentleman at heart, but allowing himself to be carried away by 
his passions. Miss Annie Hughes and Mr. Reeves-Smith have some 
delightful love scenes, which they play with freshness and naivete ; 
and Mr. Beauchamp is a genial but astute family lawyer. Miss 
Bessle is of assistance, though in a small part. The hit of the evening 
was made by Mr. Cyril Maude as Austin Woodville (the original). 
The craven fear, the attempted bluster, and utter selfishness of the 
character, were wonderfully simulated ; and the young actor was de- 
servedly honoured with a special call. The manner in which “Hand- 
fast’ has been staged reflects the greatest credit on the new lessee, 
Mr. Cuthbert Rathbone and Mr. Herberte Basing his general manager. 
More beautiful or more tasteful sets have not been seen on any Eng- 
lish stage. The final verdict of the evening was full of promise for 
the success of the new venture. 


CECIL HOWARD. 


SE 


Our Amateurs’ Play-Box. 





THE OPENING OF THE COURT THEATRE AT EAST HARPTREE, NEAR BRISTOLs 
Mr. Kettlewell, High Sheriff of Somersetshire, has deserved well of his country. 
He has built a new theatre and endowed an obscure country place with the 
inestimable blessing. “ Let laws and learning, arts and commerce die, but 
don’t, oh don’t, deprive us of our pl’y,” is the wail of the Londoner, and Mr. 
Kettlewell determines it shall find no echo in the hearts of the doughty men of 
Somerset. The playhouse is charming, the welcome a royal one, and the acting 
capital. “ Meg’s Diversion” is very nearly played out for some of us, but it is 
new to the Harptree men. Then, too, when actresses are as pretty and bright 
and simple as Miss J. A. Hill, the Meg of the revival, and as full of humour 
as Mrs. Kettlewell, a widow Netwell it would be hard to equal, and there are 
actors of Mr. Eustace Ponsonby’s character force, and Mr. Olphert’s comicality, 
any piece could be made to go. Miss and Mr. Blair Oliphant also were very 
capable, and Mr. Fyffe filled an awkward gap with ready resource, while Mr. 
Arthur Llewellyn’s study of Jeremy Crow was distinguished by considerable 
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insight and rugged power. A “ melodropera” by Mr. E. C. Nugent, music by 
Mr. Claud Nugent, “Mr. and Mrs. Bluebeard at ean gave Mass Hill, Messrs. 
Oliphant, Ponsonby, and George Kettlewell, a clear stage for some sprightly 
acting, pointed singing, and nimble dancing. Mr. Ponsonby was perhaps the 
only member of the company really “at home” in this work, and his sister 
Anne was worthy of the immortal two of Drury Lane, but the others worked 
with exemplary spirit and resolve, and backed him up splendidly. 








THE MINIMA SAILING CLUB AT LADBROKE HALL. 

“Ali Baba” up to date, Byron’s funniest burlesque, may with propriety be 
termed a “handsome vehicle,” for the conveyance of a crowd of pretty faces 
and shapely forms upon the stage. There is not much room for acting, but 
with a stage manager with a photographer’s eye for “groups,” the effects 
created may yet be impressive. The disposer of these Minima elements was 
not the adept he should have been at arranging the attractive items of his 
company, but he did very well, all things (among them a cramped stage) con- 
sidered, and one or two of the scenes were very effective. Miss Violet Jessett, 
as Ganem, Miss Ford as Morgiana, Mr. Evans Austin as Hassarac, and Mr. 
Quekett Louch as Ali Baba, had most to do with keeping the play on the move, 
and very creditably they did it. There was no faltering and no standing still. 
They came on wrought up to the necessary pitch and fairly sustained it till the 
end. Their dancing was graceful, quaint, and unconventional. They gave 
shameless point to their jokes, and, like Miss Farren, would have the audience 
see them. They took the right view of burlesque, moreover, and made it 
solemn as a revivalist’s meeting, letting the fun declare itself without nods and 
becks and winks and the usual paraphernalia of the “ variety artist.” Dr. A. 
C. Dove was a highly ornamental Abdalla, and Mr. Lewis Marcus found humour 
somewhere concealed in the corners of sketchy Cassim Baba. Of Ali's nagging 
spouse Cogia, Miss Jessett made an amusing character. Miss Jeanie Jessett, 
a charming, though as yet shy actress, Miss Evelyn and Miss Constance Bennett, 
Miss Parish, and Mr. Arthur Brand, were also to be noted, and altogether the 
venture must be written down a decided success. 


“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” AT THE PUBLIC HALL, REIGATE. 

How did Oliver wish his comedy played! as comedy, farce, drama, or 
tableaux vivants, with words interjected ? There evidently was a difference of 
opinion at Reigate. The stage director, if there was one, had not impressed his 
personality upon the amateurs, and each one followed his own bent. The 
result was curious. Here a bit of nicely played high comedy, graceful and 
elegant and full of well-bred manner. There a scene of farce, boisterously 
done or approached with the spirit of a mouse. And soon. The audience 
seemed to think very highly of the whole thing, and certainly the dresses were 
rich, the looks comely, the figures fitting, and the appointments excellent, so 
why should grumblerscavil? After all, the pot au feu is the favourite soup of 
many a gourmet. Who can answer, then, in such a case as this ? it may be the 
healthiest art and therefore the best to make “ She Stoops” a hotch-potch and 
to float in Goldsmith’s fine old stock the lordly celery beside the lowly carrot. 
Mr. Renshawe Williams has not the manner of the ideal Marlow, but he has 
thought the young Scapegrace out and moulded himself with artistic care upon 
the lines he chosen. ‘The shyness is good, though here and there overdone ; 
it is only in the gallantry he fails. To Lieut.-Col. Marryat bluff kindly old 
Hardcastle is a real man, to be saluted in the Market Place, at Reigate, any 
day of the week. He plays him with sound humour and solid understanding of 
the fine old English gentleman of the time. Mr. Roberts has spirit and a hearty 
sense of fun and is not afraid of over-playing. These are virtues not to be 
despised ina Tony. Mr. Morrison makes Diggory the clumsy boor he always 
has been and keeps “the grouse in the gun-room” tale as fresh as ever. 
Mr. Dabeny’s Hastings is easy and careless, and Mr. Ernest Marryat and Mr. 
Spilsbury are capable. Miss Marryat as Kate has everything in her favour 
except courage. She is timid of the bolder passages and as a consequence this 
“bonnie Kate” hardly makes clear the capture of young Marlow’s heart. It is, 
however, a pretty piece of work, and save in this respect the pattern of it can- 
not readily be improved. Mrs. A. Woodruffe has the breadth and vigour 
needed for doting Mrs. Hardcastle, and her scenes were among the heartiest 
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and best. Miss N. Marryat is a charming, modest Miss Neville, and Miss Bliss 


finds the maid’s a part long enough to show more than a scrap of dramatic 
instinct in. 


THE ST. SWITHIN’S A.D.C, 

Well-known as the gentlemen who belong to the great Rothschild’s bank are 
in numbering among their members some of the best amateurs, they surpassed 
themselves at the Royalty in their last performance of “‘ Our Boys.” Why, Mr. 
E. C. Silverthorne has mistaken his vocation ; he should have been anactor ; his 
Perkyn Middlewick was so easy and genial, and Mr. W. F. Lee was excellent as 
his son Charles. Mr. J. W. Williams, though on the first performance he took 
the part of Talbot Champneys at half-a-dozen hours’ notice, was as ostentatiously 
idiotic as one could wish a young swell to be, and Mr. R. C. Loehlein was the 
most pompous of county magnates as Sir Geoffrey. The club had the invalu- 
able aid of Miss Cicely Richards as the one and only Belinda, and of Misses Lucy 
Buckstone and Agnes Verity as Violet and Mary Melrose. In “ Dream Faces,” 
which preceded, the amateurs were not quite so happy, for Mr. J. W. Williams 
was a little hard as Robert. Mr. F. C. Anthony, however, made amends as 
Philip and Miss Cicely Richards was infinitely tender and womarly as Margaret. 


“ON LEASE,” AT THE CRITERION. 

Mr. Cotsford Dick has looked into the future, and in the shape of a musical 
farce has given us an insight into matrimonial arrangements, when husbands 
and wives will take each other as they do houses for 7, 14, or 21 years, and if 
they find anything objectionable in each other, will go before a registrar, 
resplendent in red robes, and get the nuptial knot as easily untied as an 
engagement is now broken. The sketch reminded one a little of “Trial by 
Jury,” but was brightly written; and the music was very pretty and light and 
was remarkably well sung, especially by Mrs. Godfrey Pearse, a daughter of 
the late Signor Mario, by Mr. Walkes, and by the author, Mr. C. P. Colnaghi 
playing an outraged husband with his usual sense of humour, and making Sir 
Charles La Rose a very amusing character. The choruses of brides and 
bridegrooms were tuneful and went so wellas to be encored. The performance 
was given on May 12th, with other aid for the benefit of the Clewer Mission 
Work and Schools, and there was not a seat vacant anywhere in the theatre, 
kindly lent by Mr. Charles Wyndham. 


» 


Musical Notes. 





Memoir of Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt. By Canon Scott Holland and W,S8. 

Rockstro. (Murray. 2 vols.) 

There is something about this book which reminds one irresistibly of Cony- 
beare’s and Howson’s * Life and Epistles of St. Paul.” {It isnot merely that both 
are in two volumes, both divided into books and periods, both written in col- 
laboration. The resemblance is deeper, it penetrates the very paragraphs and 
asserts itself in the structure of the sentences. In brief, the style of this book 
is elevated, not to say solemn. There are pages in it which might persuade you 
into the belief that you are reading of the acts and deeds fof an apostle or 
prophet, some one with a mission to move the world or change the fates of 
nations, so dignified and stately is the rhetoric in which the authors have chosen 
to clothe their voluminous record of the operatic career of Jenny Lind. When 
they have occasion to refer to the military tattoo which pleased her ear once as 
a very little girl, they speak of it as“ that historic fanfare.” ‘The night when she 
signed Bunn’s contract in the ambassador's box at the Berlin theatre is dis. 
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tinguished as “that memorable occasion,” nor do they suffer her to enter 
into the Barnum engagement without a good deal of phraseology about the 
old world and the new with the broad Atlantic rolling between. Can it be 
the assistance and patronage they have received from a R-y-l P-rs-n-ge (as 
— would have put.it) which is responsible for this air of courtly 
ignity. 

evertheless we can readily pardon this excess of formal rhetoric, for the tale 
which the authors have to tell is undoubtedly a remarkable one. Itis the story 
of the humble Swedish girl taken from her home at an early age to be trained 
for the Stockholm opera stage, who after a childhood and youth of hard work, 
suddenly took the whole of artistic Europe by storm, and after a series of the 
most brilliant triumphs, and when still in the plenitude of her powers and the 
height of her reputation, retired from the boards to devote herself to a life of 
domestic quiet as simple and unspoiled in mind and habits as when first she 
gave herself to the public. ‘ 

Jenny Lind was born in 1820, and warbled naturally from her earliest child- 
hood. The maid of a certain Mdlle. Lundberg, a dancer at the Royal Opera, 
heard the child sing and told her mistress, who thereupon persuaded her 
parents to hand over her training to the State Theatre. From the age of nine 
to seventeen her apprenticeship to the stage continued, and in 1837 she made 
her débdié in grand opera. Her success was immediate, and for the next three 

ears she was the idol of the Swedish capital. But Jenny Lind herself was 
ess easily satisfied than her admirers were. She was conscious of certain de- 
fects in her method, and she determined to consult the renowned Garcia. 
What the precise defects were we are not told ; probably she has not yet learned 
the invaluable lesson of singing with a low position of the larynx ; at all events 
her voice had been so much damaged by her three years’ hard work that when 
Garcia heard her he thought it would be useless to teach her as she had no voice 
left. A few weeks’ rest, and a second trial convinced Garcia that his first 
judgment was too hasty, and he gave her lessons for about ten months 
with the result of effecting a great improvement in her method. Still 
it would seem that Garcia was by no means enthusiastic over his pupil; a 
word from him could have secured her an engagement anywhere, but he suffered 
her to return to Stockholm without apparently giving her any special 
recommendation. Of course singing masters make mistakes, but as a rule they 
err on the side of over-estimation, and Garcia’s reticence on the subject leads 
one to the inference that Jenny Lind’s voice was not so remarkable as, by 
itself, to account for the instantaneous effect she produced upon her audiences. 
The voice was a soprano with a very considerable compass extending to the 
Ft in alt. Several notes in the middle of the voice were defective in quality, but 
so skilfully did the artist manage the production that the veiled quality appeared 
as an additional charm. The voice was not so remarkable for volume as for a 
quality much more valuable, namely a carrying power which rendered its 
lightest pianissimo audible to the limits of the largest theatre. The authors 
speak of it as originally inflexible, but this is probably an error. Assiduously 
as Jenny Lind practised, it is quite certain that she could never have acquired 
the precision of execution to which she actually attained unless the larynx had 
been naturally flexible. Some of the scale passages with which she ornamented 
the airs of Bellini and Donizetti are given in an appendix. They are beyond 
the “yo of all except a few special voices, but still there have been singers 
(such as the late Ilma di Murska) capable of executing the most daring of 
these flights of song, who nevertheless made not a tithe of the impression which 
the Swedish songstrsss created. 

It is in vain, even with the help of these volumes, that we who have not 
heard her should attempt to fathom the secret of Jenny Linds great 
triumphs. The operas in which she appeared have lost their hold upon us, we 
have (alas, that it should be so ! ) closed our ears against the charms of perfectly 
executed roulades, and even one of Jenny Lind’s long sustained diminuendo 
shakes would scarcely’move us to applause. She was fortunate in appearing 
at the time when such feats were appreciated at their real worth, but even then 
she would not have been hailed as the greatest operatic artist of the century on 
the strength of a few cadewse alone. She was much more than a perfect. 
vocalist, she was a musician capable, as this appendix shows, of composing 
original and appropriate vocal passages in those places where the composer 
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allowed her that license ; capable also of accompanying her own concert songs 
on the piano with great ‘cil and effect ; and in addition she was an original, 
spontaneous, and powerful actress, carrying a conviction of reality in her every 
look and gesture. 

Still, granting all this, the extraordinary reputation appears to be built up on 
rather a slender foundation. Jenny Lind’s operatic appearances in England 
extended over two seasons only, and during that time she played only five 
different parts. Yet on the strength of these five impersonations, and mainly 
on four of them—for her Norma had little more than a succés d’éstéme—she was, 
and is, regarded as the greatest dramatic singer of the century. So high an 
‘estimate founded on so brief a record irresistibly suggests a rather profane 
comparison. Blair Athol was hailed as the greatest horse of the century upon 
the strength of a bare half-dozen triumphs achieved in the course of one 
season. Yet perhaps both judgments may be right, and there is at all events 
one justification for both of them. Blair Athol’s victories were achieved over 
horses which would themselves have been esteemed great in any ordinary year, 
and the singers whom Jenny Lind so instantaneously eclipsed were the greatest 
ornaments of the lyric stage at the time of its highest elevation. 

Let no rash musical aspirant suppose that this reputation was made easily. 
It was the result of years of hard work, of constant study, of unremitting 
practice. When she made her first appearance in opera Jenny Lind had been 
studying for seven years, and after she had been before the public for three 
years she retired for another year’s private study. Then, indeed, she felt her 
powers matured, but, even then, every air, every syllable she had to sing 
received the most careful study, until she felt herself perfect in it and sure of 
the effect she intended. Every young vocalist should read how long she 
practised the word Tersplittern, on a high B flat, until she felt that her pro- 
nunciation and vocalisation were both irreproachable. She was evidently 
always her own severest critic, and never attempted anything in public until 
she had thoroughly realised all its varied impossibilities. It is characteristic of 
her thoroughness that in her favourite part of Amina in “ La Sonnambula” she 
would not permit the bridge to be crossed by a substitute, but insisted on taking 
the perilous walk herself. That 1s the kind of material out of which the 
thorough artist is made. 

Despite the great length and minuteness of the record the book is one of 
absorbing interest throughout. But, though the authors have accomplished 
their work thoroughly well, they have done nothing which more clearly reveals 
to us the artistic aims of Jenny Lind than does her own letter printed in an 
appendix to the second volume : “ As to the greater part of what I can do in 
my art, [ have myself acquired it by incredible work and in spite of astonish- 
ing difficulties ; it is from Garcia alone that I learned some few important 
things. To such a degree had God written within me what I had to study. 
My ideal was (and is) so high, that no mortal was to be found who in the least 
degree could satisfy my demands ; therefore, I sing after no one’s ‘méthode’ 
—only after that of the birds, so far as I am able ; for their Teacher was the 


only one who responded to my requirements for truth, Jclearness, and 
expression.” 


The first of Mr. Harris’s novelties is not, strictly speaking, a novelty at all 
except as to the language in which it was given. Massenet’s “‘ Manon” has been 
in the répertoire of the Carl Rosa Company for some years and was played at 
Drury Lane in 1885 with Madame Marie Roze in the title-role. The success 
of the present production was only moderate, and the credit of the moder- 
ation must be ascribed in part to M. Massenet, in part to the actors, and in part 
to the size of the auditorium. M. Massenet as a composer is essentially undram- 
atic ; in the lighter music of the first and second acts he is quite at home, bright, 
tuneful, and exhilarating, though not expressive of anything in particular ; but 
when it comes to the handling of the deeper emotions, he loses his way and be- 
comes dull and uninteresting. For the actors, M. Van Dyck made a great 
impression. He thoroughly deserves to share with M. Jean de Reske the honours 
which belong to the post of leading tenor. Miss Sanderson scarcely sustained the 
reputation she has gained in France, and she will always be heard to more advan- 
tage in a smaller building. This remark applies also to the whole work. French 
light opera never has succeeded when produced under conditions which are suit- 
able only to grand opera, and Massenet’s work suffers from the transition no less 
than did Auber’s in days gone by. J. B. CARLILE. 
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Mr. Herbert and Miss Ethel Harraden gave a matinée at Terry’s Theatre on 
April 30th, and produced four of their “ one-act original musical comediettas.” 
The first, “Charlie,” is another version of a subject tha-thas been used before 
of a couple of young ladies who imagine that they are in love with the same 
man, until they discover that their sweethearts are cousins. Miss St» Quintin 
(Kitty), and Miss Loie Fuller (Lizzie), had some pretty numbers, which they 
sang well and by their lively acting made the piece acceptable. “ All About 
a Bonnet,” told of a tiff between husband and wife, in which the male has to 
surrender unconditionally to the weaker sex. Mr. and Miss Harraden who 
appeared as Herbert and Ethel, should have entrusted the characters to pro- 
fessional talent. “That Woman in Pink,” proved thoroughly bright anda 
entertaining both in music and dialogue. Miss Loie Fuller and Mr. G. T. 
Minshull depicted with spirit and humour the characters of Florrie and Jack, 
an engaged couple. Florrie is ridiculously jealous about Jack’s attention to 
“That Woman in Pink,” who is no other than Jack’s sister, the two having 
plotted to cure Florrie of her devotion to the “ green-eyed monster.” For 
“ Aunt Agatha’s Doctor,” nothing could have secured a favourable reception, 
Miss Harraden was the Aunt Agatha, who knowing that Rosie (Miss St. 
Quentin), very much regrets having broken off her engagement with her 
swain, but is too proud to make the amends, induces the girl to avow her real 
feelings to the family doctor (Mr. Harraden), who after he has heard the 
confession, pulls off a false beard and moustache stands revealed as the lover. 
One of the pleasures of the afternoon was afforded by the excellence of the 
orchestra under the direction of Mr. Barter Jones. 


Mr. J. L. Toole was heartily welcomed when he made his re-appearance after 
his Australian tour, and for his opening pieces on April 23rd chose “ Hester’s 
Mystery” and “The Upper Crust.” Mr. Toole made one of his usual amusing 
speeches. On Thursday, May 14th, the popular lessee revived “A Broken 
Sixpence,” “‘ The Birthplace of Podgers,” and “ Paul Pry.” These pieces are 
old favourites, and it need scarcely be mentioned how amusing Mr. Toole is in 
the last-named character. 


Of “ Trust,” produced at the Ladbroke Hall, it is only necessary to say that 
it was a conventional melodrama, which might have passed muster had not the 
author entrusted his principal female character to the Princess Eugenie di 
Christoforo, a lady who possesses not.a single qualification to appear as an 
actress. Miss Berkeley, a pupil of Miss Sarah Thorne’s, showed great promise 
in a part that required some power. 


“Wild Oats,” O’Keefe’s comedy, which proved a success when Mr. Charles 
Wyndham first produced it at the Criterion(May 29th, 1886), and has since 
become a favourite, was again revived at the same theatre on May 19th. 


On May 27th, at the Grand, Islington, Miss Fortescue made a favourable 
impression as the heroine in the more powerful scenes of “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
but was altogether more successful as Vere in “‘ Moths,” in which the actress 
appeared the following week. Miss Fortescue was well supported, and her 

ys, —_ which she is touring with her own company, were handsomely 
mounted. 








Mr. Solomon’s new opera at the Savoy will, it is reported, have for its prima 
donna the Australian actress, Miss Nellie Stewart, a portrait of whom appeared 
in the January, 1890, number of THE THEATRE. 
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‘The New Olympic, after a week’s clotwre, re-opened on Saturday, May. 16th, 
with “The Silver King.” The cast was in nowise changed, save that Miss 
Lily Hanbury appeared as Nellie Denver. At Mr. Wilson Barrett’s benefit on 
the Saturday preceding, a new “ one-act phantasia,” entitled “The Miser,” by 
_8. Weir Mitchell, M.D., was produced, for the first time in London. It was a 
weird and somewhat original production. 


Such of our readers as desire a fine portrait of an actor generally famous and 
a favourite in his art, will find a truly excellent one of Mr. Hermann Vezin in 
the current (June) number of “Men and Women of the Day,” published 
by Eglington & Co., of Great Queen Street, W.C. The well-written biography 
that accompanies it informs us of Mr. Vezin’s career to date, and we need not 
say that it reveals to us an interesting personality. 


New Pays Propucep AND ImporTANT ReEvivAts in London, from 
April 23rd, 1891, to May 18th, 1891 :-—. 
(Revivals are marked thus®). 
April 23° “ aca Mystery,” one-act comedy drama, by A. W. Pinero. 
oole’s. 
» 23° “The Upper Crust,” comedy, by H. J. Byron. Toole’s. 
» 27 “Terry ;or, True to his Trust,” one-act play, by Sutton Vane. 
Parkhurst Theatre, Holloway. 
» 30 “Husband and Wife,” three-act farcical comedy, by F. C. Philips 
and Percy Fendall. Mutinée. Criterion. 
a ae Mer 2 musical comedietta, libretto by Herbert Harraden. 
‘erry’s. 
» 30 All About a Bonnet,” musical comedietta, libretto by Herbert 
Harraden, music by Ethel Harraden. Terry’s. 
sn  aeoe [ws Woman in Pink,” musical comedietta, by Herbert Harraden. 
erry’s. 
» 30. “Aunt Agatha’s Doctor,” musical comedietta, libretto by Herbert 
Harraden, masic by Ethel Harraden. ‘Terry’s. 
» 30. “Trust,” “conventional” drama, in four acts, by Horace C. W. 
Newte. Ladbroke Hall. 
4 “The Reckoning,” original play, in three acts, by Earnest Genet. 
Chelsea Town Hall. 
» 4 “Marishka,” five-act drama, by Wander Zaleska. Sadler's Wells. 
5 “Betrayed by a Kiss,” one-act comedy, by “Jay Nibb.” Opera 
Comique. 
a 5 “The Anonymous Letter,” original comedy, in three acts, by Mark 
Ambient and Frank Latimer (for a series of matinées). Lyric. 
6 “The Late Lamented,” an adaptation, in three acts, by Fred 
Horner of M. Bisson’s farce “Feu Toupinel.” Court. 
6 “The Double Event,” three-act comedy, by James East (for copy- 
right purposes). Kilburn Town Hall. 
a 7 “The Director,” three-act farcical comedy, by Harry Greenbank. 
Matinée. Terry's. 
7° “ Leah the Forsaken,” five-act play. Matinée. Vaudeville. 
I. aad new one-act play, by S. Boyle Lawrence. St. George's 


Pe 7° “Streets of London,” drama, in a prologue and four acts, by Dion 
Boucicault. Adelphi. 

~ 8° “Confusion,” three-act farcical comedy, by Joseph Derrick. 
Matinée (one of a series). Vaudeville. 

o 9 “The Miser,” one-act phantasy, by 8S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., 
(first time in England). New Olympic. 

si 9 ‘ Mabel,” original play, in two acts, by George Fox. St. George’s Hall. 

» 11 “The Lady from the Sea,” five-act play, by Henrik Ibsen, trans- 
lated by Eleanor Marx Aveling. Matinée. Terry’s. 

»  12® “Nance Oldfield,” one-act comedy, by Charles Reade. Lyceum. 

» 12° “The Corsican Brothers,” legendary drama, adapted from the 
French (“ Les Fréres Corses”) by Dion Boucicault. Lyceum. 

» 12 “On Lease,” “a musical farce of the future,” by Cotsford Dick. 

Matinée. Oriterion. 
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May 14° “The Broken Sixpence,” “Paul Pry,” and “The Birthplace of 
Podgers.” Toole’s. 
» 16 “Handfast,” original three-act play, by Harry Hamilton and Mark 
Quinton. (In evening bill). Shaftesbury. 
» 18° “Wild Oats,” comedy (arranged in three acts), by John O'Keefe. 
Criterion. 
» 19 “The Supper Dances,” duologue, by Sir William L. Young, Bart. 
Steinway Hall. 
In the Provinces, from April 11th, 1891, to May 18th, 1891. 
April 11 “The Golden Apple,” mythological opera, by Frank Sylvester. 
Public Hall, Godalming. 
» 17 “A Dead Letter,” domestic drama, in one act, hy W. H. Brabner. 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin. 
» 18 “Anthony's Legacy,” one-act comedietia, by A. G. Charlson. 
T.R., Wigan. 
» 20 “All Hallow’s Eve,” four-act Irish comedy-drama, by the Hon. Mrs. 
Forbes and J. W. Whitbread. ‘Queen’s Theatre, Dublin. 
» 27 “Trust to Luck,” drama in a prologue and three acts, by C. A. 
Clarke. New Theatre, Newport (Mon). 
.» 27 “The Knight of the Road,” Irish comedy-opera, libretto by W. 
Perey French, music by W. Houston Collison, Queen’s Theatre, 
Dublin. 
» 27 .“A Breezy Morning,” one-act comedietta, by E. Phillpots. Grand 
Theatre, Leeds. 
» - 29 “Vengeance is Mine,” romantic drama, in four acts, by Sutton Vane 
(produced for copyright purposes). Assembly Rooms, Cheltenham. 
» 30 “From Shore to Shore,” drama, by Percy Edwin. Star Theatre, 
Wolverhampton. 
» 30 “In Charge,” farcical comedy, from the American, by H. C. Duck- 
worth. Assembly Rooms, Cheltenham. 
“A Royal Divorce,” five-act play, by W. G. Wills. Avenue, 
Sunderland. 
“ Utopia,” comic opera, composed by Doctor W. H. Hunt, libretto 
by John J. Wood. Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
“ The Letter,” one-act comedietta, by W. H. Vernon,Jun. Theatre 
Royal, Gateshead. 
“Her Mother’s Ransom,” original four-act drama, by Preston Mar- 
chant: ‘Theatre Royal, Rugby. 
“Trooper Hugh,” dramatic sketch, by Alfred Wilkinson. Theatre 
Royal, York. 
» 11 “The Man Hunter,” sensational drama, in a prologue and four agts, 
by Frederick Jarman. Victoria Theatre, Newport (Mon). va. 


ono - 





te 


14 “Ma’s Old Beau,” one-act comedietta. Grand, Nottingham. Gilpr 


4 14 “Love at Home,” one-act farce, founded on “T. K. et P. K.,”.by“A: 
Hendrix, by Sylvanus Dauncey. Theatre Royal, West Hartlepool. 
» 18 “Fauvette,” opera comique, in three acts, music by: A, Messager, 
libretto by Alfred Rae. Lyceum, Edinburgh. 
In Paris, from ‘April 16th, 1891, to May 16th, 1891. 
April 13° “ L’Abbé Vincent,” one-act comedy, by Grenet Dancourt. (Omitted 
in last number). Odéon. 
» 16 “L’Entresol,” one-act operetta, by Georges Villain. Bouffes Parisiens. 
» 20 “Un Bon Ami,” one-act comedy, by Adolphe Aderer. Vaudeville. 
» 25 “ Amoureuse,” three-act comedy, by Georges de Porto Riche. Odéon. 
May 2 “La Famille Venus,” operatic vaudeville,’in three acts and’ four 
scenes, words by Clairville and Bénédik, music by Léon Vasseur. 
Renaissance. 
2 “La Demoiselle du Telephone,” three-act vaudeville, by Mauri 
. Desvalliétres and Antony Mars, music by Gaston ’ iamudio, 
Nouveautés. 
16 “Grisélidis,” new play, in verse, by Armand Silvestr d é 
. Morand. Théatre Francais. oe 
» 16% “Le Petit Faust” (re-written). Porte St. Martin. 


°° 











